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Foreword 



by the Secretary of State for Scotland 



No OTHER AREA in Britain can offer more dramatic opportunities for all year round out-door 
recreation than the Cairngorms. 

During every season of the year young and old alike flock to its valleys and mountain slopes. 
Here they can enjoy the freshness of the spring, the splendour of the summer, the rich gold of the 
autumn and the crisp snows of the winter. And no matter when they go they find the warm hospitality 
of Scotland. 

This report, by a combined group of Government and local authorities planning and development 
officers, demonstrates how this unique area of Britain can help to cater for the nation’s increasing 
needs for out-door recreation of all kinds. As the strains and stresses of the modem world weigh ever 
more heavily on the individual it is all the more important and urgent to expand our facilities for out- 
door recreation and tourism. 

But, as the report shows, this expansion cannot take place without expenditure — inevitably over 
a period — both of money and effort by public bodies, voluntary associations and private enterprise. 

It is fitting, too, that this report has become available at a time when we are about to set up a 
Scottish Countryside Co mm ission and the work of the Highlands and Islands Development Board 
and the Scottish Sports Council is beginning to take effect. 

Although no-one can be committed by the report, including the Government and the local 
authorities who commissioned it, I warmly commend it for study. It provides an invaluable back- 
ground for those who may be concerned in the future development of the Cairngorm Area. Perhaps, 
too, this report will interest and stimulate the imagination of those who are tackling similar problems 
in other parts of Scotland. 




m 
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The Cairngorm Area 



CHAPTER ONE 



Introduction 

Origins of the Report 

1.1. On 1st June, 1962, the Scottish Develop- 
ment Department issued Circular No. 2/1962 
covering two matters which the Secretary of 
State for Scotland considered to be of major 
importance to the local planning authorities in 
all districts where there are outstanding areas or 
localities of scenic attraction which require 
special consideration \mder the Planning Acts; 
they were the definition of areas of great land- 
scape value and the provisions which should be 
made to meet tourist demand over the years 
ahead. 

1.2. The local planning authorities were 
invited to take action both to safeguard out- 
standing beauty spots and at the same time, by 
proper survey and by proper definition of areas 
of growth and centres of tourist development, to 
stimulate and encourage the provision of 
facilities for the increasing number of people 
desiring to enjoy the beauties of our countryside, 
to refresh body and min d in the pursuit of 
recreational activities of many kinds both in 
summer and in winter, and to obtain satisfaction 
and education from contact with and the study of 
the heritage in nature. 

1.3. The Secretary of State also expressed the 
view that where there is a substantial common 
regional interest in the development of the 
tourist potential — areas like the Highlands or 
the Borders, for example — the local authorities 
should collaborate to ensure a common approach 
and in particular to frame reasonably high stan- 
dards for the quality of development to be 
included in the separate Development Plans pre- 
pared by the authorities for their part of the Area. 

1.4. One area where there is substantial 
National and Local Authority interest in the 



development of the tourist potential and the 
safeguarding of heritage is the Cairngorm Area 
in the Eastern Highlands of Scotland where 
tourist and recreational pressures are rapidly 
mounting. Recognising this, the Department and 
the County Planning Authorities of Aberdeen, 
Banff, Inverness, Moray and Naim, and Perth 
and Kinross in October, 1962, agreed that their 
technical planning officers should meet together 
to study the problems and possibilities of this 
Area in the light of Circular 2/1962 and to 
indicate how the many important interests in 
development and preservation can be inter- 
related; this would also be a useful guide for 
other areas possessing tourist potential. 

1.5. The first meeting of this Technical Group 
was held in the County Offices, Perth, on 16th 
November, 1962, and has been followed by 
seventeen more at Aberdeen, Aviemore, Braemar, 
Edinburgh, Inverness, Perth and Tomintoul. In 
January, 1964, the Group issued a limited num- 
ber of copies of an Interim Report the purpose of 
which was to indicate existing conditions and set 
out a list of headings under which the Group in 
a further Report would make specific proposals 
in the realm of the subjects detailed and any 
other. The survey of existing conditions has been 
brought up to date, supplemented and included 
in this Report; this removes any real need to 
refer to the interim one. 

Consultation with interested bodies 

1.6. An important object of the Interim 
Report was to invite organisations having 
responsibility and interest in the Area to furnish 
information and advice as to the ways in which 
they considered the Area could best develop in 
the future, and it was circulated to this end. The 

1 
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Interim Report itself did not cover the position in 
agriculture and forestry but it was clear that these 
two important industries would loom large in any 
consideration of the Area. 

1.7. The following is a list of bodies who have 
expressed their views since the issue of the Interim 
Report: 

The Scottish Landowners Federation 
The National Farmers Union for Scotland 
The Scottish Woodland Owners Association 
Ltd. 

The Blackface Sheep Breeders Association 
The Red Deer Commission 
The Reindeer Co., Ltd. 

The Nature Conservancy 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
The National Trust for Scotland 
The Association for the Preservation of Rural 
Scotland 

The Scottish Rights of Way Society Ltd. 

The Scottish Tourist Board 
The Highland Tourist (Cairngorm) Develop- 
ment Ltd. 

The Rank Organisation 
The Speyside Tourist Association 
The Tomintoul Businessmen’s Association 
The Scottish Council for National Parks 
The Scottish Council of Physical Recreation 
The National Playing Fields Association, 
Scottish Branch 

The Scottish Mountaineering Club 
The Scottish National Ski Council 
The Cairngorm Winter Sports Development 
Board 

The Investigating Committee — Survey of 
Snowfields in Western Cairngorms 
The Scottish Youth Hostels Association 
The University of Edinburgh, Department of 
Forestry and Natural Resources 
The Royal Scottish Forestry Society 
The Forestry Commission 
The Meteorological Office 
The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 

1.8. The Group wish to record their great 
appreciation of the response by these bodies to 
their request for advice. They have all, without 
exception, taken a great deal of trouble to assist 
both with written papers and through dis- 
cussions. In particular the Group have valued 
the support given to them by estate owners in the 
Area both separately and through the Scottish 
Landowners Federation; they have exposed 
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many problems and suggested solutions — the 
presence in this Report of Map 3 showing the 
Estates bears witness and is noteworthy. 

Boundaries and General Description of the Area 
see Map 1 

1.9. The boundaries of the Area have been 
defined to enclose 1,535 square miles or 982,400 
acres* (397,571 hectares) of land and water 
within which all the indications are that activity 
connected with tourism and recreation will in- 
crease and require a considerable degree of inte- 
gration in the interest of all, and particularly in 
relation to land use in forestry, agriculture, com- 
mercial and recreational development, pre- 
servation and conservation. Roughly circular in 
shape, the Area is 50 miles across from its 
western boundary in Inverness County to its 
eastern boundary in Aberdeen County and 45 
miles from its northern boundary in Moray 
County to its southern boundary in Perthshire. 

1. 10. In June, 1951, the Scottish National Parks 
Advisory Committee reported to the Secretary 
of State upon an area here comprising mainly 
the Glen More Forest Park, part of the Forestry 
Commission’s Inshriach Forest and most of 
the area now declared to be a National Nature 
Reserve. This area was only 180 square miles in 
extent but the Committee recognised that it was 
too restricted and stated it was as large as the 
time at their disposal would permit them to 
study and report upon; their area was virtually 
the heart of ffie Cairngorm Area of tliis Report. 

1.11. The wide extent of the Area may be 
appreciated by comparison with that of the 
National Parks in England and Wales as follows ; 

Cairngorm Area 1,533 square miles 

England Dartmoor 365 „ „ 

Exmoor 265 „ „ 

Lake District 866 „ „ 

Northumberland 398 „ „ 

North York Moors 553 „ „ 

Peak District 542 „ „ 

Yorkshire Dales 680 „ „ 

Wales Brecon Beacons 515 „ „ 

Pembrokeshire Coast 225 „ „ 

Snowdonia 845 „ „ 

In Scotland only the counties of Aberdeen 
(1,971 square miles), Argyll (3,110), Inverness 

* (as against 1,400 and 896,000 in the Interim Report, 
the adjustment occurring mainly on the west side of 
the Area). 
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(4,21 1), Perth (2,494), Ross and Cromarty (3,089) 
and Sutherland (2,028) are greater in area, while 
the remaining 27 counties, with the exception of 
Ayr (1,132) and Dumfries (1,072) are very much 
less. 

1.12. The Area is divided between the five 
counties in the following proportions : 





Square 

miles 


Acres 


Hectares 


Inverness County . 


. 620 


396,800 


160,583 


Aberdeen County . 


. 454 


290,560 


117,588 


Perth and Kinross . 


. 294 


188,160 


76,107 


Banff County. 


. 120 


76,800 


31,080 


Moray and Nairn . 


47 


30,080 


12,173 


Totals 


. 1,535 


982,400 


397,571 



1.13. Two major sections of river valleys are 
included • — that of the Spey in the western and 
northern parts, mainly in Inverness County but 
partly in Moray and Naim, and the Dee in the 
eastern part entirely in Aberdeen County. The 
River Spey runs from south-west to north-east 
through the north-west part of the Area and its 
valley contains the Edinburgh-Perth-Inveraess 
trunk road A.9 and railway which are the major 
access routes to the western portion. This part of 
the Area contains the Glen More Forest Park, 
the Cairngorms National Nature Reserve 
bounded partly by Glen Feshie, and the Lairig 
Ghru Pass rising to 2,733 feet through the 
Cairngorm - Ben Macdhtii — Braeriach - Cairn 
Toul mountain massif. Running parallel with 
the Spey and separated from that river by the 
south-east flank of the Monadhliath Mountains 
is its tributary the River Dulnain, which joins the 
Spey at Dulnain Bridge. 

1.14. The River Nethy, rising on the eastern 
flank of Cairn Gorm, with the divide of the 
Saddle between it and Loch Avon, flows north- 
wards through Strath Nethy, then along the 
eastern side of Abernethy Forest, and, after 
receiving the waters of the Dorback Burn joins 
the Spey near Nethy Bridge, all in Inverness 
County. 

1.15. The northern sector of the Area lies in 
the combined county of Moray and Nairn and 
includes Grantown-on-Spey, the biggest town in 
the Area, and a fine stretch of the River Spey. 
Road A.939 runs from Grantown-on-Spey 
southwards through Tomintoul, The Lecht at 
2,000 feet and Cockbridge to join A.93 at 



Crathie and (via B.972) Ballater on Deeside. 

1.16. In the north-eastern sector of the Area, 
and in Banff County another important valley is 
that of the River Avon, which flows eastwards 
out of Loch Avon under the south slopes of 
Cairn Gorra and through Glen Avon and turns 
to the north near Inchrory after receiving water 
from Loch Builg. Taking the Water of Ailnack 
near Tomintoul and further north the Conglass 
Water, the Avon leaves the Area at Ballcorach in 
Strath Avon and eventually joins the Spey at 
Ballindalloch. 

1.17. The Dee flows southwards out of the 
heart of the Area, starting its journey at the 
Wells of Dee on the southern slopes of Braeriach 
and at the Pools of Dee in the Lairig Ghru Pass 
and, turning eastwards after receiving the Geldie 
Burn, flows out of the Area at Ballater on its 
course to the sea at Aberdeen. The Dee valley is 
the main entry to the eastern part of the Area 
from Aberdeen by the main road A.93 which 
penetrates into the Area as far as Braemar where 
it turns south by the Glen Clunie for Blairgowrie. 
North of the Dee flows the Gaim, joining the 
Dee at Ballater; further north again, the head- 
waters of a major river, the Don, flow through 
Cockbridge eastwards towards Aberdeen, all in 
Aberdeen County, 

1.18. The southern part of the Area lies on the 
south-eastern flank of the Grampian Range and 
within Perth County. On the eastern side, road 
A.93 runs northwards from Blairgowrie to Brae- 
mar by Spittal of Glenshee and the Devil’s 
Elbow near the 2,200 feet su mmi t at the Cairn- 
well. In the central portion the Glens and Rivers 
of Tilt and Bruar flow out of the mountains 
through the Forest of AthoH to join the River 
Garry, the former at Blair Atholl. To the south- 
west, almost parallel to and about four miles 
within the boundary of the Area, Glen Garry 
contains the trunk road A.9 and railway which 
run west and north from Blair Atholl to the 
1,500 feet summit in Drumochter Pass, and 
leaving Perthshire traverse Glen Truim to enter 
the Spey valley south-west of Newtonmore, in 
Inverness County. 



Physical Characteristics — see Map 1 

1.19. The Cairngorm Area has special physi- 
cal characteristics not found in other parts of the 
Highlands or in Britain as a whole. It includes 
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the most extensive area of land over 3,000 feet 
and four of the five highest peaks in Britain — 
Ben Macdhui, Braeriach, Cairn Toul and Cairn 
Gorm, all over 4,000 feet. Other high tops in the 
Area are Beinn a’Bhuird at 3,924 feet, Ben Avon 
3,843 feet and attractive Lochnagar 3,768 feet. 
There are throughout the Area 59 Munro’s 
summits over 3,000 feet in height. Apart from the 
peripheral glens, the greater part of the Area is of 
high altitude and of its 1,535 square miles 35% 
is above 2,000 feet. 

1.20. Geologically the mountains are com- 
posed of a much denuded mass of coarse- 
grained granite, surrounded at lower elevations 
by the older and less resistant schists and 
gneisses of the Moine Series. While the evolution 
of the broad topographic features was completed 
before the glacial epoch the landscape has been 
considerably modified by the effects of glaciation. 
Today the relief consists of high table land with a 
general level of 2,000-3,000 feet above sea level; 
a considerable area reaches over 3,500 feet, these 
higher lands forming gentle swellings rising from 
the plateau surface. Dramatic contrasts to these 
gently rolling surfaces are provided by precipitous 
corries, some containing “suspended” lochans, 
and over-deepened U-shaped valleys deeply 
entrenched into the plateau as a result of glacial 
dissection. 

1.21. Many other aspects of topography and 
landscape are due either to glacial action or to 
the presence of glacial deposits. It is probable 
that the whole of the Area was once covered by 
a great ice sheet, but lying on the drier eastern 
side of Scotland erosion here was less intense 
than in the mountains further west, hence the 
survival of the old plateaux surfaces. The im- 
print of galciation is nevertheless strong and is 
reflected in impressive scenery such as the upper 
part of Glen Einich. Glacial action in the 
lowering of the watershed was also partly 
responsible for the great pass of the Lairig 
Ghru from Glen Dee in the east to the Forest of 
Rothiemurchus on Speyside in the west. 

1.22. As the glaciers retreated, the deposition 
of material associated with stagnant ice masses 
took place in the valleys; lateral moraines were 
deposited along their margins forming an almost 
continuous series of low ridges, mostly between 
the 1 ,500 and 2,000 feet levels along the northern 
slopes of the Cairngorm Mountains and the 
southern slopes of the Kincardine Hills. The most 



widespread glacial deposits in the Area, however, 
are the gravelly morainic deposits which floor 
most of the low ground. Successive pauses in the 
retreat of the glaciers are marked by moraines 
across the glens at intervals; above each of these 
lies a peaty flat marking the site of a small tarn 
held up for a time by the moraine below — the 
green waters of An Lochan Uaine in Glen More 
is an example of this feature. Loch Morlichis a 
large “kettle hole”, a hollow left on the final 
melting of a great block of ice. Kame terraces, 
i.e., deposits laid down by streams on the edges 
of the glaciers, frequently fringe the valleys, e.g., 
on Deeside east of Crathie. Meltwater channels 
cut in rock, across spurs, and in the valleys are 
common. 

1.23. Variation in the character of these 
deposits has done much to influence land use and 
settlement in this region; the dry, easily drained 
sands and gravels attracted settlement while the 
wet patches of impeded drainage were, for a long 
t ime, negative areas both for agriculture and 
population. Fanns and settlements are to he 
found on the better drained, relatively fertile 
land which intervenes between the steep slopes 
of the mountains and the loch or bog at lower 
levels. In an area where cultivable land is at a 
premium the alluvial sections of the valley floor 
also assume great importance; along parts of the 
Spey the principal centres of agricultural activity 
are to be found where incised meanders have 
left broad stretches of haughland surmounted by 
flights of terraces. Away from the relatively 
fertile river valleys, the rough nature of the 
glaciated areas, the intense frost shattering of the 
summit plateaux, the large areas of peat on the 
ill drained sections and the high altitude have 
precluded permanent settlement. 

Climate 

1.24. The central situation of the Cairngorm 
Area in the Scottish Highlands gives it a dis- 
tinctive climatic character transitional between 
that of the west with its higher rainfall and the 
drier east; it is about as far from the sea as is 
possible in Scotland, the central part being 45 
miles away. 

1.25. Sheltered from the moist westerly winds 
by its central position the Area receives less ram 
than the Western Highlands but its greater alti- 
tude causes the annual rainfall to be higher than 
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for places further east. Within the Area itself there 
is a close correlation between relief and annual 
rainfall; the average is about 30 inches in the 
lower parts of the Spey and Dee Valleys, 40 
inches on Upper Speyside and Deeside and well 
over 60 inches on the summit plateau. In the 
valleys each of the months February to June gets 
2 to 3 inches on average, but the amount 
increases in July to give a monthly average there- 
after of 3 to 4 inches, October and January being 
the wettest months. At 1,000 ft. snow or sleet 
falls on about 60 days per year, with a maximum 
of about 90, mainly in the months November to 
April. The early and late winter months have 2 to 
5 such days and the mid-winter ones (December, 
January, February) over 10 days. On the tops 
there are probably wintry falls on about 250 days. 

1.26. May and June are the months which 
receive most sunshine; at Braemar, these months 
have, in total, an average of 332 hours of bright 
sunshine compared with 266 hours in July and 
August. October is marginally wetter than Janu- 
ary at Braemar but the daily duration of possible 
sunshine is longer at that time of the year and the 
total sunshine greater. 

1.27. In the valleys, aspect has an important 
effect on land use and settlement. In the south- 
facing shallow upland basins arable farming can 
be carried out to a height of 1,200 feet. On the 
Braes of Glenlivet on the lee side of the moun- 
tains the average duration of bright sunshine is 
about 10% greater than at Braemar on Deeside; 
settlements tend to be on the northern sides of the 
valleys where there is both a more favourable 
aspect and shelter from north winds. 

1.28. The temperature regime in the area is 
the nearest approach to a continental climate 
that exists in the British Isles. The main character- 
istics are a wide range of temperature between 
summer and winter, and between day and night. 
Temperature statistics for the area are limited to 
a few places around 1,000 ft., but they are 
sufficient to bring out the main features. Average 
summer maximum temperatures are only about 
UF. (-i°C. approx.) below those for places near 
the coast, but the average winter minimum 
temperatures are 6°F. (3°C. approx.) below. The 
difference between the night Tninirmim and day 
maximum temperatures in 24 hours can approach 
50°F. (28®C.). This means that in spring or early 
summer a sharp frost at night can be followed by 
a very warm afternoon, or vice versa. The low 



winter temperatures, mentioned in the following 
paragraph, are important in relation to winter 
sports, but this aspect should not be allowed to 
create a false impression. Summer conditions in 
the glens present a very different picture. 
Temperatures of 85°F. (29.4°C.) have been 
recorded and there is about an even chance that 
the highest temperature in any year will reach or 
exceed 78°F. (25.6°C.). In spite of the fact that 
the stations are at an ^titude of around 1,000 ft., 
these figures are comparable with those for 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, and are higher than those 
for, say, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1.29. In the glens in winter, nights can be 
extremely cold and frost is common. On quiet 
cloudless nights cold air drains down the moun- 
tain slopes to lie stagnant in the valleys where 
further cooling continues. The valleys are, in 
effect, large scale frost hollows, and the air 
temperature at night in the bottom of a glen may 
be many degrees lower than it is on the upper 
slopes of the hills 1,000 ft. or more above the 
glen. Air frost is liable to occur in any month of 
the year although in most years one or two sum- 
mer months are frost-free. Severe frosts may 
occur from late September until May. Ground 
frosts are even more frequent and severe, 
especially in local hollows in the bottom of the 
glens. At Glenmore Lodge where records have 
been maintained since 1951, the extreme mini- 
mum temperature is — 2®F. (— 18.9°C.). This was 
recorded in both January and February 1955, 
and minima below 10°F. (— 12.2°C.) are usually 
recorded some time during the year. A short 
period record at Grantown-on-Spey suggests 
that even lower temperatures are recorded there. 
The lowest officially recognised temperature ever 
recorded in the British Isles occurred at Braemar 
in February 1895 viz. — 17°F. (— 27.2‘’C.). Since 
1951, daily maximum temperatures which failed 
to rise above freezing point have been recorded 
at Glenmore Lodge in one to four months every 
winter. There were on average three such 
occasions in December, five in January, four in 
February and one each in March and November. 
In no month over the period, however, did the 
highest minimum temperature fail to remain 
above freezing point, and the highest maximum 
temperatures for each winter month frequently 
exceed 50°F (10.0°C.). Mild spells, therefore, 
intervene in every month of the winter at valley 
level. 
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1.30. Away from the valleys the 2,000 feet 
contour is a critical line. Above this the climate 
can be termed sub-arctic with mean monthly 
temperatures on the tops below freezing point 
for seven months of the year and average 
temperatures for July not more than 50°F. 

1.31. Winds, mostly westerly, reach great force 
on the exposed plateau. The effects are particu- 
larly noticeable on the summits where the surface 
soil is constantly being loosened and swept away. 
There are no wind records for the Area but there 
is little doubt that in exposed places at heights 
above 1,000 feet the average wind speed can 
reach 75 miles per hour at times with gusts of 
over 100 miles per hour. At heights above 3,000 
feet extreme wind speeds in exposed places 
could reach 150 miles per hour. 

1.32. The climate has proved to be more 
suited to winter sports than that of any other 
part of the British Isles. While it might not be 
able to match the fine weather of the Alps in 
winter the Area does experience periods of 
comparatively settled weather. While the moun- 
tains probably do not receive as much snow as 
some further west, their central position and 
lower temperatures preserve them from the 
sudden thaws experienced in the west. The 
average snow cover in the lower valleys (700 ft.- 
1,200 ft.) is 30 to 60 days; with increasing ele- 
vation the total length of snow lie increases to 
about 155 days at 2,500 feet and 200 days at 
4,000 feet. The number of days of snow lie varies 
considerably, however, from year to year 
according to climatic conditions. 

1.33. High up it is not unusual to have snow 
showers in September and very unusual for 
October to be free. Severe snow storms may 
occur even over the low ground as late as mid- 
March fo rming snow drifts of 6 feet or more. 
How long it will lie after it has fallen depends on 
a number of factors among which elevation and 
aspect are important. It is not possible to refer 
to a snow line in the Area; the high winds 
experienced in the mountains mean that snow 
rarely covers the ground evenly but is blown into 
the corries, often to a considerable depth. With 
the coming of the spring thaw the wind-swept hill- 
sides soon lose their thin cover while in the 
corries snow is retained much longer; in some 
of the high corries patches of snow persist all the 
year — one patch on Braeriach at over 4,000 feet 
melts only in the hottest of summers. 
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1.34. Much of what is known about the 
weather in the Area is subjective as there is a 
lack of precisely recorded climatic data; records 
above 1,200 feet are almost entirely lacking. 
With improved access high altitude stations 
could be more easily established to provide 
valuable additional data. 



Vegetation and Wild Life 

1.35. The vegetation and wildlife of the Scot- 
tish Highlands have been the subject of a number 
of studies and a considerable volume of literature 
is readily available to the serious student. The 
description which follows is intended to intro- 
duce some of the more obvious aspects and pro- 
vide background information related to the 
Area. 

1.36. Figure 2 shows the extent and com- 
position of the forests which existed in the Area 
before they were exploited by man. It is thought 
that they survived more or less intact until the 
17th century and felling on any large scale was 
delayed un^ the 18th. The trees were generally 
oak in the alluvial valleys, pine on the lower hill 
slopes and glacial outwash plains with usually a 
birch wood above the pine. Pine ran generally to 
heights around 2,000 feet and on Creag Fhia- 
clach, south of Loch an Eilein, still does with 
birch continuing varying distances above that 
again according to circumstances of soil and 
shelter. 

1.37. The pine was early recognised as a 
valuable timber tree and only the inaccessibility 
of the Area prevented the forests being felled 
long before the 18th century as had been the 
fate of lowland forests. When methods of 
floating the logs down the Rivers Spey and Dee 
had been perfected, felling proceeded very fast 
reaching a climax in the early years of the 19th 
century and finally leaving only a few patches of 
the ancient pine forest. There are thirty-five pine 
woods in Scotland considered to be direct 
natural descendants of the original Caledonian 
Forest and of these, eight fall within the Area. 
The majority of the trees are between 150 and 200 
years old; they may be assumed to have sprung 
from the seed which fell upon the fertile forest 
soil laid bare by the first mass fellings and to have 
got a good foothold on life before the period of 
heavy stocking by animals. 

• 1.38. The final elimination of the deer’s 
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predator, the wolf, together with the encourage- 
ment of deer for sport and the massive intro- 
duction of sheep all combined to keep down the 
successful growth of seedlings during the 19th 
century, the grazing of the animals being so 
heavy that few trees are found under one hun- 
dred years old. A few owners however kept parts 
of their estates in trees, some being naturally 
regenerated, some planted with local pine seed 
and some with imported material. In a few cases 
planted woods are not readily distinguished from 
natural ones where the owner has avoided the 
regularity associated with the commercial crop. 
Natural regeneration takes place today on a 
limited scale both on Deeside and Speyside but 
the extension of the forest on to grazed lands by 
this means is negligible and in only a few of the 
ei ght woodlands referred to is there a good 
prospect of the woods even regenerating 
sufficiently to perpetuate themselves without 
man’s help. Figure 2 shows the extent of 
semi-natural woodlands of today and thus indi- 
cates the transformation during the last 200 years. 

1.39. Within the pinewoods there is often a 
dense shrub layer in which juniper is the most 
conspicuous plant and there are places where this 
shrub layer extends beyond the pine woods so 
that a fairly extensive area may be covered with 
juniper without trees. Birch woods exist at all 
levels below the tree line in various stages of 
decay and regeneration, and birch is found with 
pine, or with juniper or in combination with 
heathers, grasses or mosses. The distribution of 
birch at present bears little relation to the 
distribution before the original forests were 
felled. It has colonised former pinewood sites 
where pine regeneration has been lacking but 
grazing restricted, and its seedlings may fre- 
quently be seen on open moor and grassland 
where burning and grazing alone prevent 
extensive birch forest developing. 

1.40. The f elling of the vaUey trees provided 
enclosed grjizings for valley farms; the felling of 
the upland trees most commonly gave rise to 
moorland. The moor may consist of a uniform 
cover of heather or grass unbroken over an area 
of a great many acres but more typically it varies 
frequently in response to a complex series of 
factors including the degree of soil drainage, the 
flushing of springs, the contour of the ground 
and the consequent length of snow lie, the acidity 
of the soil, the movement of scree or frost heave, 



the browsing of animals and the burning of 
vegetation by man. These and other like con- 
siderations result in a mosaic of interlocking 
vegetational associations the mechanics of which 
have been most fully described in the First 
Monograph of the Nature Conservancy from 
which Figure 2 has been compiled. 

1.41. Above the tree line of the ancient 
forest, conditions produce a vegetation of dwarf 
shrubs and grasses which has changed less since 
the coming of man than that at lower altitudes 
although grazing has here also no doubt modified 
the ground cover and made more gradual the 
transition from this high altitude zone with its 
thin soils and bare rocks, to the moorland below. 
In all there are about 200 plant species growing 
naturally within the Area. 

1.42. The mammals of the Area number less 
than twenty species most of which are wide- 
spread throughout the British Isles. The birds 
number over seventy species of which several are 
found only locally in Britain although having 
wide breeding territories on the continent of 
Europe; red grouse is the only species exclusive 
to Britain. A fair idea of the fauna of the Area 
can be given by a quick survey of each of the 
principal zones in which they live — mountain, 
moorland, forest, agricultural land, river and 
loch. 

1.43. Animals and birds are scarce on the 
highest ground but a few mountain hares live 
even on the s ummi ts of the mountains in summer. 
Like the ptarmigan they turn white in winter and 
shelter in holes which they scrape in the snow. 
Both the pygmy and common shrews occur on 
the highest plateaux in summer as do long- 
tailed voles and wood mice, the voles being so 
abundant on grassland over 3,000 feet that most 
of the grass is eaten by the spring. Foxes hunt 
right up to the tops preying on ptarmigan, hares, 
voles and insects. Stoats are rare, and red deer 
are seen only occasionally on the high plateaux 
being more frequently in the sheltered corries. 
Reindeer introduced to the Rothiemurchus/ 
Glenmore area in 1952 were moved to the higher 
ground to avoid the flies and the herd has be- 
come established, Scottish-born calves having 
reached maturity. 

1.44. In the mountains, ptarmigan are the 
most common birds reaching a density of 10 
birds per hundred acres, sometimes flocking in 
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hundreds when driven by bad weather from their 
territories. A few pairs of snow bunting nest on 
the high plateaux and corries. The dotterel live in 
stumner on the mossy and grassy plateaux and 
breed in a small area within the Cairngorm 
Nature Reserve; they share the ground with some 
golden plovers and a few pairs of dunlin. A 
small number of insectivorous birds such as 
wheatears and meadow pipits also breed to the 
tops of the mountains. Ring ouzels live in sum- 
mer in the sheltered corries and dippers are found 
all the year on the streams at all elevations, some- 
times being seen at the source of the Dee at 4,000 
feet. The golden eagle nests up to 3,000 feet and 
often hunts over the highest tops. There is a 
rich insect population with interesting adapt- 
ations to the severe mountain-top conditions. 

1 .45. Red deer and grouse, considered in more 
detail in Chapter Three, form the most obvious 
fauna of the moorland zone but roe deer occur 
widely, reaching 2,500 feet in summer and some- 
times living far away from woods which were 
once the natural home of both red deer and roe. 
Many rabbits and a few brown hares live on the 
lower moors, overlapping with mountain hares. 
Rabbits occur commonly up to 1,500 feet and 
occasionally to 1,800 feet. The various small 
mammals of the mountains are common on the 
moors but in addition moles occur in fertile 
undisturbed grassland up to 2,100 feet. 

1.46. Foxes reach a density of at least a pair 
to five square miles on the deer forests but are not 
so common on grouse moors where control is 
more severe. Although rare up to the last war, 
wild cats have become quite frequent, both on 
Speyside and on Deeside. Stoats which turn white 
in winter and weasels are widespread on the 
moors as well as in the forests and on agricul- 
tural land, but, due to myxomatosis, numbers 
declined with the rabbit after 1955. Adders and 
viviparous lizards are frequent up to 1,500 feet, 
frogs are common in the bogs and both toads and 
palmate newts are fairly widespread on the 
lower moors. 

1.47. Golden eagles breed mostly on the deer 
forests where they are little disturbed by contrast 
with the grouse moors. Other birds of prey 
include sparrowhawk, peregrine falcon, buzzard, 
merlin, hen-harrier and short-eared owl. The 
moors are the summer home of the meadow 
pipit, curlew, cuckoo, golden plover, with snipe, 
mallard and teal in the bogs, ring ouzel in rock 



and scrub and wheatear among boulders. Lap- 
wings and skylarks are very common on the 
grassier parts and a few pairs of greenshank nest 
in the boggy glens. Many common and black- 
headed gulls and fewer lesser black-backed gulls 
nest in colonies on the open moors; flocks of 
hundreds of snow bunting from the Arctic live on 
the moors and upland farms in winter. 

1 .48. The forests have permanent populations 
of roe deer, rabbits, mountain hares in the open 
parts and red squirrel. Shrews and moles are 
common and foxes and wild cats occur more 
sparsely. Seed-eating finches include the abun- 
dant chaffinch with some siskins, a few bull- 
finches and the highly specialised crossbill which 
feeds entirely on the seeds of pine and lai-ch. 
The great spotted woodpecker which became 
extinct about 1850 has now recolonised. Coal 
tits are abundant with smaller numbers of gold- 
crests and treecreepers. The crested tit attracts 
many birdwatchers to Speyside which used to be 
its only British home but it is now also found 
further north up to the Moray coast. Willow 
warblers are abundant in su mm er with small 
numbers of redstarts, tree pipits, robins, wrens, 
spotted flycatchers and woodcock. 

1.49. Where farming is at all intensive the 
habitats for birds and animals are much reduced 
and they depend very much on hedgerows and 
uncultivated comers. The most common birds 
are rooks, crows, starlings, woodpigeons, herring 
gulls, curlews, lapwings and oystercatchers. The 
most frequent birds of prey are the tawny owl 
and the kestrel. Voles, shrews and woodmice 
abound but badgers and foxes are not common. 
Rabbits have made a comeback after myxo- 
matosis and brown hares are numerous. 

1.50. Game fish are found in many of the 
rivers of the Area and are more fully described in 
Chapter Five; most of the lochs contain trout 
with some pike and char. Birds associated with 
the water are the goosander, the merganser and 
the osprey; the return of the osprey has been 
widely publicised and yearly draws many 
thousands of people to watch the pair through 
a telescope at their nest which is guarded by 
members of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds. These attractive fish-hawks were absent 
from Scotland as a breeding species for about 
fifty years before their recent return but now 
show every sign of breeding regularly in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Garten. By contrast the 
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goosanders and the mergansers are regularly 
shot for their depredations on fish, and are 
afforded none of the osprey’s protection. Otters 
and water voles are common, and among birds 



other than the fish-eaters mentioned above, the 
sandpiper, grey wagtail, and occasional common 
tern are found along streams and by the water 
of the lochs. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Population and Employment 



Population 

DistributioD 

2.1. The physical geography of the Cairngorm 
Area makes it inevitable that a large part of the 
region should be uninhabited. The inhabited part 
covers about 230 square miles or 15 per cent of 
the total area of 1,535 square miles. It can be 
divided into six clearly discernible areas : Strath- 
spey, Strathavon, Strathdon, Upper Deeside, 
Glen Shee and Glen Garry. These are all located 
on the margins of the Area with the mountains 
between them making cross communication 
difhcult. 

2.2. At the last Census in 1961 the population 
of the Area numbered about 13,275 and was 
distributed between the six areas as follows ; 



% 



Strathspey . 


8,695 


65.5 


Strathavon . 


480 


3.6 


Strathdon 


380 


2.9 


Upper Deeside 


2,560 


19.3 


Glen Shee 


115 


0.8 


Glen Garry . 


1,045 


7.9 


Total 


. 13,275 


100.0 



2.3. The dominant position of Strathspey is 
due to the extent of the valley and its farrnland 
and to the fact that the main road and rail routes 
from Perth and Inverness and the Moray coast 
run through it. Along these routes are a number 
of settlements. These, with approximate popu- 
lations are Newtonmore 820, Kingussie Burgh 
1,080, Aviemore 520, Carrbridge 325, Boat of 
Garten 410, Nethybridge 440 and Grantown 
Burgh 1,580. The landward population 3,520 is 
dispersed along the 40 miles of valley floor and in 
a few tributary valleys. 



2.4. Upper Deeside, with the second largest 
population, is narrower than Strathspey; the only 
broad area occurring where Glen Muick from 
the south and Glen Gairn from the north enter 
the valley at the main settlement, Ballater Burgh, 
1,134. The only other main centre of population 
is Braemar, 500, and the remaining 926 people 
are strung out along 20 miles of the valley 
including a loose clustering of about 200 
around Crathie and Balmoral. 

2.5. In the other inhabited areas there is a 
similar dispersal of settlement along the main 
road with a few farms and cottages in the 
tributary valleys. Glen Garry, with Blair 
Atholl 600, situated on the main road and rail- 
way, has direct connection to Pitlochry and Perth 
in the south and Strathspey in the north. 
Strathavon has Tomintoul 280, as its main 
settlement but both it and Strathdon are more 
isolated than the other valleys from the south and 
west. The section of Glen Shee which is included 
in the Cairngorm Area is thinly populated with a 
scatter of houses along the main through road. 

2.6. The overall pattern is thus one of long 
narrow valleys on the margins of the Area with 
population strung out along them and with 
communications assuming considerable impor- 
tance. 

Change 

2.7. The Registration Districts incorporating 
the Area showed a decline in total population 
from 16,205 to 14,829 between 1951 and 1961, a 
loss of 1,376 people or 8.5 %. This compares with 
a loss of 4.1 % in the five counties to which the 
Area belongs. Within the Area, however, a 
distinctive pattern emerges. All the eastern 
Districts i.e., those in Strathavon, Strathdon, 
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upper Deeside and Glen Shee had decreases 
above the average for the Area; these ranged 
from —9% in Glen Shee to —28% in the 
Crathie District. The only western district which 
showed a decrease of this magnitudejwas Aber- 
nethy and Kincardine (—20%). All the other 
Districts in Strathspey and Glen Garry had 
decreases equal to or less than the average and in 
one case, Duthil and Rothiemurchus, a slight 
increase of 56 or 2% was recorded. Taken 
together the 7 Districts in Strathspey and Glen 
Garry showed a decrease of 3.8% whereas the 
7 eastern Districts decreased by 17.4%. Of the 
total numerical losses in the 14 Districts covering 
the Area 70 % were from the Districts in the east. 
A similar pattern occurred in the three burghs 
during this period; Grantown-oa-Spey and 
Kingussie experienced small increases of popu- 
lation while the population of Ballater declined 
by 180 people or 13.7%. 

2.8. Decline in estateemploymentmay account 
for some population shrinkage but, as already 
stated above, all the western Districts have 
access to the main road and rail routes to the 
north and south whereas those in the east are 
more remote from main routes and through 
transport services. Differences in tourist develop- 
ment, especially in winter sports, and other 
differences, notably in afforestation, may be 
partly responsible for the contrast in the rates of 
population change. In the west, long distance 
travellers staying in the villages of Speyside are 
catered for whereas in the east day visitors from 
Aberdeen or Dundee predominate. 

2.9. Since 1961, the mid-year estimates pro- 
duced by the Registrar General suggest that the 
decline of total population has continued at much 
the same rate as before. Among the Burghs the 
population of Grantown increased slightly, that 
of Ballater remained almost static and that of 
Kingussie declined. Unfortunately since such 
statistics are not available for areas smaller than 
County Districts no detailed or accurate figures 
are obtainable for the landward parts of the 
Area. 

2.10. However, present and expected growth 
in tourist and recreational facilities may well 
counteract population decline. In the near future 
increase in the Aviemore-Coylumbridge area is 
likely, and on Speyside generally stability could 
be achieved by the growth of a wider employ- 
ment base. 
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2.11. The more serious situation on the east 
side could be relieved by developments similar to 
those on Speyside; unless there is growth in 
tourism and recreational facilities, decline is 
likely to continue. 



Employment 

The Existing Situation 

2.12. The way in which the boundary of the 
Area cuts across the Ministry of Labour Employ- 
ment Exchange Areas makes it difficult to obtain 
figures for emplo)roent for the whole Area or 
indeed for individual local authorities. An 
estimate of the numbers employed and the dis- 
tribution of the occupied population among the 
main sectors of industry as defined by the Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification has however been 
made using a variety of sources including the 
Ministry of Labour Records I and II, and 
Valuation Rolls. 

2.13. The population of the Area was estim- 
ated to be around 13,000 in mid-1964 and of this 
number about 52% of those over the age of 15 
years, approximately 5,200, are likely to have 
been gainfully occupied. An estimate of employ- 
ment in the main sectors of industry and into 
male and female employment is shown in the 
Table below: 



Number 

Industry Employed Males Females 



Agriculture .... 


1,050 


940 


110 


Forestry .... 


230 


215 


15 


Distilling .... 


100 


90 


10 


Timber .... 


120 


110 


10 


Construction 


350 


340 


10 


Gas, Electricity and Water 


60 


55 


5 


Transport and 








Communications 


350 


280 


70 


Retail Distribution 


550 


240 


310 


Insurance, Banking, Finance 


60 


35 


25 


Professional Services 


300 


85 


215 


Hotels and Catering 


1,050* 


300 


750 


Other Services 


700 


370 


330 


Public Administration and 








Defence .... 


100 


75 


25 


Local Government 


200 


150 


50 


Total 


5,220 


3,285 


1,935 



The ratio of male to female employment, on the 
above estimates, is 1.7 to 1 which is the national 



T^s figuiB is less chaa tbose quoted in ps 
of Labour statistics do not include, fo' 

•oennl,. 



a. 2.20 because Ministry 
example, self^mployed 
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figure. The primary industries of agriculture and 
forestry together with construction and other 
service industries, particularly those catering for 
tourists and retail distribution, are the chief 
employers of labour in the Area. Manufacturing, 
with the exception of distilling and sawmilling, is 
hardly represented. 

2.14. Not only is the range of employment 
somewhat limited but the majority of firms are 
small, employing usually under 11 people. The 
Ministry of Labour list of Principal Employers 
for 1964 shows that only about a third of the 
employed population works for employers with 
a staff of eleven or more. The Forestry Com- 
mission, British Railways, local authorities, and 
the larger estates such as Atholl and Seafield 
were among the largest individual employers. 

2.15. Agriculture has long been the mainstay 
of the local economy and still employs about 
20 % of the working population. There are 626 
farm units in the Area but excluding the farmers 
the labour force on the farms is small amounting 
to only about 360 workers out of the 1,050 
employed in this occupation. This reflects the 
small size of many of the farm units, the increased 
mechanisation which has taken place in recent 
years, and the extensive nature of much of the 
agriculture with the emphasis on hill sheep 
and beef cattle rather than on the cultivation of 
crops and dairying. 

2.16. Forestry employs a further 227 people on 
plantation management of whom about 70 are 
Forestry Commission employees ; the remainder 
work on Private Estates. In addition about 120 
are employed in felling, extracting, milling and 
hauling timber. The number employed at one 
man per 250 acres by the Forestry Commission is 
comparatively low because the trees were 
planted fairly recently. When other ground in 
hand is planted, and thinning begins in maturing 
plantations, employment will rise to one man per 
150 acres and be maintained at that level. The 
20,000 acres of Forestry Commission plantation 
will therefore provide employment for some 
135 workers in addition to timber merchants’ 
men. 

2.17. Distilleries are to be found at Dal- 
whinnie, Cromdale, Crathie and at Tomintoul, 
where a new one was built recently. Measured in 
terms of employment most of these distilleries are 
small but in terms of value of output and exports 



they rank high. More important, however, from 
the local point of view, is the way in which they 
boost the population of small settlements and 
help to maintain their viability. 

2.18. Sawmills are more scattered and employ 
smaller groups of labour than the distilleries. 
The 1963-64 Valuation Rolls listed 19 sawmills, 
9 of which were on Speyside and 6 on Dee- 
side. Only two of these are known to employ 
twenty-five or more workers. 

2.19. The remainder of the population, about 
72% of those gainfully occupied, is employed in 
a wide range of service industries. Outstanding in 
this category are those catering for the tourist 
trade. A large number of service industries have 
connections with the tourist trade e.g. shops, 
transport, recreational facilities etc. but hotels 
and catering establishments are the most 
directly involved and these give employment to a 
large number of local people both full-time and 
part-time. 

2.20. Some indication of seasonal employment 
has been obtained through an investigation 
carried out in the Area in the s umm er of 1964 by 
the Scottish Development Department. The 
method of survey is described in Chapter 5, 
Tourist Provision and Recreation, paragraph 
5.3 ; out of 307 replies 69 % contained information 
about employment in hotels, boarding houses, 
etc., and indicated that 213 establishments 
employed 1,145 people. These were distributed 
among the different categories of accommo- 
dation as follows : 

Boarding Bed & 

Hotels Houses Breakfast Total 
No. employed 874 102 369 1,145 

No. of Units 67 31 115 213 

There probably exists additional employment for 
about 280 people giving a total employment 
figure of approximately 1,425; in addition to 
these there were about 200 people, mostly 
women, working in cafts and restaurants. 

2.21. 76% of the employment in establish- 
ments from which returns were received was in 
hotels, 9% in boarding houses and 15% in bed 
and breakfast premises. Numbers employed in 
individual establishments ranged from over forty 
in the case of the larger hotels to one person in 
many of the bed and breakfast premises. Out of 
the total, 877 were women, and 268 were men, 
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giving a ratio of about three women to every man. 

2.22. Only 27% of those employed worked 
throughout the year in 69 out of the 213 estab- 
lishments surveyed. The remainder worked for 
part of the year, usually for about six months 
between April and October. The proportion of 
employees working all the year was slightly 
higher on Speyside than on Deeside which was 
probably due to the greater importance of ski- 
ing on Speyside. 83 % of the all-year staff worked 
in hotels, 10% in boarding houses and the 
remainder in bed and breakfast establishments. 
926 people when working worked full-time and 
the rest for only part of the day. 

2.23. The only major difference between the 
employment structure of Speyside and Deeside 
appeared when the local and non-local elements 
were compared. On Speyside only 27 % of the 
staff were non-local while the comparable figure 
on Deeside was 43%. The difference may have 
arisen from the interpretation of the term “non- 
local” in the questionnaire ; it is known that a 
large number of students from Aberdeen are 
imported during the season for estate shooting 
activities and hotels on Deeside. 

The Future 

2.24. It is expected that new developments in 
connection with the expansion of the tourist 
industry will employ many more people in the 
Area. Projects already approved or under con- 
sideration on Speyside will, it is estimated, pro- 
vide 1,000 jobs, 600 of which will be for women; 
this will introduce some imbalance between male 
and female employment and if Deeside expands 
along the lines indicated in this Report a similar 
situation will obtain. The situation also is likely 



to be aggravated by some contraction of employ- 
ment in agriculture and the railways. 

2.25. With the addition of the winter sports 
season, the tourist trade here, unlike most areas 
in Scotland, should last nearly the whole year 
This renders desirable a substantial increase in 
the resident working population and the pro- 
vision of male employing industry. Some new 
openings for men will undoubtedly be created by 
the expansion of trades and services ancillary to 
the tourist industry e.g., construction, transport 
and distributive trades, but this will not be 
sufficient and there is likely to be a falling off of 
employment in construction once the initial 
boom has passed. 

2.26. The introduction of a concentration of 
male employing manufacturing industry at or 
near the main centres of growth of tourist and 
recreational facilities would help to preserve a 
balance between male and female employment 
Apart from the Highland Development Board 
there are a number of bodies which exist to help 
small scale industries to become established in 
the Highlands ; these include the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), the Scottish 
Country Industries Development Trust, and the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. At 
present the body that can give the most financial 
assistance for larger industries is the Board of 
Trade. The Spey Valley part of the Area gains 
from its situation on the main lines of road and 
railway communications but requires new 
male employing industry as a matter of urgency 
to redress a near future need ; on Deeside 
a similar situation can be foreseen. Another 
source of male employment in the Area, on a 
longer term basis will be forestry where the 
number employed will increase appreciably as 
the programme matures. 
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height/use diagrams 

PLACES FAR APART ARE SHOWN JUXTAPOSED 
SO THAT THEJR HEIGHT RELATIONSHIPS 
CAN BE DEMONSTRATED 



Figure 3 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Land Use 

MAP 2 
Agriculture 
Physical limitations 

3.1. From the introductory and the landscape 
chapters of this report it is possible to appreciate 
the fundamental physical limitations to agri- 
culture and forestry within the Area. The most 
productive agricultural land is in the Spey 
Valley at an altitude of 650 to 800 feet above sea 
level and comprises flat alluvial land and rising 
slopes on the lower foothills. Most of the terrain 
is classified as heath and mountain, in fact there 
are some 540 square miles over 2,000 feel in 
elevation which cannot be said to be in any 
agricultural use in the normal sense of the word. 
Red deer are best adapted to utilise the limited 
grazings of these highlands ; being more mobUe 
than sheep they are able to graze these pastures 
at any time of year as soon as conditions permit. 

Sheep rearing 

3.2. Pastoral farming is at present the most 
important livelihood in the intermediate zone 
up to 2,000 feet. In the whole Area there are 626 
farming units and the Agricultural Returns show 
that the full-time employed labour force (ex- 
cluding farmers themselves) total 360. Another 
61 persons are employed part time, and a 
further 54 on a casual basis. As sheep rearing is 
the predominant type of farming it is assumed 
the majority of those employed are concerned 
with it. On the higher slopes within this zone 
sheep rearing is at present the optimum agri- 
cultural land use but there are areas common to 
deer and sheep where both animals are in com- 
petition for grazing. The removal of one of these 
animals from a common area would benefit the 
food supply of the other and this has been 
observed by the Nature Conservancy on the 
island of RJhum where sheep were removed in 



the autumn of 1957. This kind of segregation 
might be advantageous in the Area but would be 
very difficult and costly to accomplish. The 
situation is exacerbated by the fact that in the 
more exposed parts even land down to the 
1,400 feet contour can be used for summer 
grazing only. The rigorous winter conditions 
mean that the ewes have to be wintered on the 
lower ground near the steadings. It is estimated 
that there are just over 63,000 breeding ewes; 
the vast majority are hill sheep or acclimatised 
stocks of the blackface breed. Excluding the 
extensive area over 2,000 feet and the afforested 
areas th6 figures indicate an overall low density 
of 7 acres per breeding ewe although in practice 
normal stocking rates around 3 acres per ewe 
are obtained on genuine sheep fanning areas. 

3.3. The distribution of sheep varies con- 
siderably. The more extensive lower ground in 
the south in the parish of Blair Atholl accounts 
for about 25 % of the total number. Kingussie has 
the next largest proportion of all the parishes 
although the rest of the Inverness section has 
comparatively less sheep. The situation is 
broadly expressed in the following table which is 
indicative of areas devoted to sheep rather than 



%of 
total area 

30 

8 

40 

3 

19 

100 

17 



the general quality of the grazings: 



County 

Aberdeen 



Banff 

Inverness 



Moray 

Perth 



% of 

Parish total sheep 

Gleninuick 10 "I 

Crathie & Braemar 7 |“27 



Strathdon 

Kirkmichael 

Abemethy 

Alvie 

Duthil 

Kingussie 

Croradale 

Blair Atholl 



lOJ 



7 

25 
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Other Livestock 

3.4. In combination with sheep farming the 
rearing of beef cattle is a very important feature 
of most farm businesses and it is estimated that 
out of a total cattle population of 18,000 there 
are 7,000 breeding cows. These are mainly of the 
Aberdeen-Angns breed and its crosses. Calves 
produced in the Area, particularly the Spey and 
Avon Valleys, are well known for their high 
quality with many up to fat-stock show standard. 
Indeed the lower farms on the north and east 
sides of the Area come within the fringe of a 
district which has produced a number of cattle 
which have taken championship honours at 
both the National Fat Stock Show in Edinburgh 
and at Smithfield. 

3.5. There are few dairy farms and of the 825 
dairy cows most are “house” cows kept by 
farmers for their own domestic requirements. 
Poultry (19,000 hens kept for egg production) 
and pig (100 breeding sows) production are only 
of minor importance on most farms through the 
fact that tillage areas are generally small and 
such stock can be maintained only through 
purchased feeding. 

3.6. Highland ponies are kept and are used 
for trekking; competition for the limited grazing 
on low ground makes it difficult to find adequate 
grazing for them at reasonable cost. Except for 
the smaller breed on the Atholl Estate, ponies 
tend to be bred and wintered outwith the Area. 
Although motor vehicles play an important part 
in taking sportsmen to and from the deer 
forests, ponies are still used for bringing deer 
carcases from the rougher ground. 

The herd of reindeer, introduced into Glen 
More in 1952 is now established on the high 
ground at Castle Hill. 



Arable cropping 

3.7. Arable cropping is by and large restricted 
to the better land along the river valleys. Even 
with permanent grass it only accounts for just 
over 4% of the total area. The Spey Valley 
accounts for about two-thirds of all the arable 
cropping in the Area; the remainder is found 
mostly along the valleys of the River Dee and the 
River Garry. Arable cropping in general follows 
a conventional 6 course rotation, and the crops 
grown are those traditionally associated with 
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livestock farming. Other more intensive forms of 
agriculture dependent upon import of feeding to 
the Area, are significantly absent. 

Employment 

3.8. The comparatively small labour force 
reflects both the small size of many of the farm 
units and the essentially extensive rather than 
intensive nature of the farming. Approximately 
50 % of the farm units are family farms employing 
no labour. Lack of opportunity to farm and the 
high wages and incomes in the south encourage 
the young people to leave the Area. It is not 
known to what extent the occupiers are obliged to 
carry on working single-handed and to what 
extent they prefer to do so in spite of a poor 
return, but an inference can be drawn from 
general depopulation of much of the Area that 
the farming livelihood does not offer enough, 
especially to the young. 

3.9. An ageing population remains and it will 
not suffice to hope that tourist development will 
both hold the young and give alternative employ- 
ment to folk who have had an active outdoor 
life running their own farms. Farm size and 
structure may alter but not farm type and in any 
change it is unlikely that farming can play a 
bigger role in direct employment. In other 
words, any significant increase in population in 
this sparsely populated area will be very largely 
dependent on non-agricultural development. 

Forestry 

The present position 

3.10. After sheep rearing the most important 
commercial land use in the intermediate zone is 
forestry. Much of the land has been under trees 
for many hundreds of years and although the 
acreage of woodlands is now much less than it 
was even two hundred years ago, there is still a 
very considerable area of well managed woods. 
The Forestry Commission has planted several 
thousand acres but the bulk of the woodlands 
are on privately owned estates. The following 
table shows the position but it should be ex- 
plained that while exact information is available 
for Forestry Commission land, the figures are 
only approximate for private estates although 
they are thought to be reasonably accurate : 
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Acreage of 
efficiently A creage 
managed remaining Number of 
Woodlands to plant Employees 
Forestry Commission 17,600 2,650 70 

Private Estates 53,400 Not known 157 



Total 71,000 Not known 227 

Notes: Ca) The figures of employees do not include timher mer- 
chants' men working on either Forestry Commission land 
or Private Estates — this might be in the region of 120 
men or possibly more. 

(b) Where parts only of Forestry Commission forests lie 
within the Cairngorm Area the numbers employed have 
been arrived at on a proportional basis. 

(c) Employment in forestry was referred to in the chapter on 
Population and Employment. 

This indicates that there are about 71,000 acres 
of efficiently managed woodland which amounts 
to just over 7% of the Area. 

3.11. The Forestry Commission has plant- 
ations throughout the Area but notably at 
Inshriach and Queen’s Forest where the Glen 
More Forest Park was created in 1948. The total 
area of the Forest Park is 12,500 acres of which 
9,000 acres is not considered to be plantable. 
This latter area includes Loch Morlich and the 
higher land above about 1,600 feet. The remain- 
ing 3,500 acres have been planted to produce 
timber. Scots pine comprise half the plant- 
ation area, Sitka spruce one third, and the rest 
is under lodgepole pine, Norway spruce, 
European larch, Douglas fir and Japanese 
larch. In experiments to afforest ground above 
the limit of the forest lodgepole pine, Norway 
spruce, Sitka spruce as well as European 
mountain pine and American white spruce have 
been used; lodgepole pine has been notably 
successful under the most severe conditions. 

Future possibilities 

3.12. While the introduction of manufacturing 
industry is considered to be an urgent priority, 
male employment could and should be provided 
by the development in the longer term of exten- 
sive areas of forestry within reasonable travelling 
distance of Aviemore and Braemar. There are a 
number of areas where plantations could be 
located and some blocks of woodland adjacent 
to roads could give valuable protection against 
drifting snow in winter; there wotild seem to be 
scope for the latter kind of planting in Glen 
Shee and Glen Garry. 

3.13. The building of the Pulp Mill near Fort 



William illustrates the way in which large scale 
afforestation can lead to a substantial increase in 
male employment in the Highlands. The mill 
has been sited strategically in relation to the 
Scottish forests, and its input of timber will be 
supplied mainly from the forests of the Forestry 
Commission, and also by private growers. It 
will initially directly employ 900, rising to 1,200 
in a few years and will consume annually 8 
million cubic feet or 270,000 tons of home 
grown timber; future expansion could lead to 
increased demands for labour and raw material. 
In addition to employment in pulp mill and 
forest, male employment will be created on an 
increasing scale in transport, saw mills and 
kindred undertakings. The Area at present does 
not make a substantial contribution in this, but 
as present forests mature, and if substantial areas 
of land are developed for further forestry, a 
much greater contribution can be made. 

3.14. The Forestry Commission have over the 
past few years surveyed a very large proportion of 
the land within the Area and from this infor- 
mation an estimate has been made of the acreage 
of land suitable for economic forestry. While 
much of the Area is too high for successful 
forestry, there at least 220,000 acres of land 
suitable for planting. The planting of all this 
land would however have a serious effect upon 
existing uses, involving often their cessation, but 
by careful choice it should be possible to obtain 
100,000 acres of land for forestry with less 
damaging effect on sheep stocks or other uses. 

3.15. The great Estates in the Area have over 
many years maintained a fine tradition in tree 
planting, forestry management and timber pro- 
duction and there is no doubt that their efforts 
will continue to be of major benefit. It is accord- 
ingly recommended that the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland, and the 
Forestry Commission in Scotland should carry 
out comprehensive Rural Development Surveys 
in consultation with estate owners in order to 
produce a co-ordinated plan for the progressive 
and regular expansion of forestry in both the 
private and public sectors on a long term econ- 
omic basis. When areas for planting have been 
identified through this joint action, there should 
be discussiofts with estate owners, farmers and 
tenants with the object of facilitating the 
availability of the land for planting. 

3.16. In order to secure a maximum return in 
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male employment in. the Area in this highly 
important and essential sector of Highland 
development, planting areas should in the 
aggregate amount to about 100,000 acres. In 
terms of present management, employment in 
the forests could reach 1 man in every 150 acres 
but mechanised methods are being developed 
both in this country and abroad, and this could 
lead to an increase in the number of acres to 
every man employed. However, a growing vol- 
ume of timber from the plantations could also 
lead to increased employment in sawmiUing 
already established in the Area and in the trans- 
port of timber to large centres such as Inverness, 
Fort William and Aberdeen. Taking these 
factors into consideration, it is clear that aiforest- 
ation on the scale proposed could lead to a 
considerable increase in employment. While any 
figure given now may need to be revised in the 
light of changing techniques, the present total 
of 350 men in the forests and in ancillary industry 
could build up to over 1 ,000 as present and future 
forests mature. It seems xmlikely that the maxi- 
mum figure will be reached until well on in the 
first half of the next century. 

Deer Forests 
General 

3.17. These “forests” comprise extensive un- 
fenced tracts of high land where no trees will 
grow, and also areas largely denuded of trees. 
Forests of trees have to be fenced to preserve 
them from the red deer which will speedily cause 
serious damage when winter denies them their 
upland pastures; unfenced woodland does of 
course provide valuable shelter for deer. There 
are no physical limits to deer forests; Map 2 
indicates their general extent in the Area. 

3.18. Deer range over some 10,000 square 
miles in the Highlands of Scotland, and stalking 
as a sport on over 4,000 square miles. A high 
proportion of the hill sheep grazings and grouse 
moors carry deer and a substantial part of the 
Area is deer stalking ground. Red Deer are the 
largest remaining wild animals in Britain and 
roature stags average 14 stone in weight and the 
hinds about 9 stone. Originally woodland 
animals, they have lost their former habitat and 
have had to adapt themselves to open moorland 
environment. Nevertheless, they will only thrive 
in conditions that allow some winter shelter as 
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can still be found in the remnants of Scots pine 
and juniper forests within the Area. The extent to 
which this shelter is used can be seen from the 
heavy browsing to which it is subjected each 
winter. In summer the deer range over the high 
land and it is only in winter that they will often 
be seen low in the glens. 

3.19. For most of the year there is sex 
segregation into separate herds of stags and 
hinds and both sexes observe territories within 
which there are well-defined seasonal movements. 
However, the hinds are the dominant territory 
claimants, if necessary to the exclusion of stags 
to less favourable ground. Calving takes place 
from the last week of May to the third week in 
June preferably in the cover and shelter of deep 
heather. The stag cast their antlers in April and 
May and remain together on remote high ground 
until their dispersal to hind territory at the start 
of the rut in late September. The rut finishes at 
the end of October and thereafter the stags 
re-assemble to form loose companies lacking 
cohesion and more widely ranging than those of 
the hinds which are closely knit family groups 
containing immature animals of both sexes up to 
their third year. The herds winter on lower 
ground; as summer approaches the upper 
pastures improve, the fly becomes troublesome 
at lower levels, and the herds move to graze the 
upper herbage. Herds are not confined to 
individual estates and seasonal movements take 
place across estate boundaries and individual 
deer forests, sometimes over considerable dis- 
tances. 

3.20. The former principal predator on deer, 
the wolf, has been extinct in Britain for over 200 
years. Foxes and golden eagles will take newly- 
born deer calves but their predation does not 
exert appreciable control. If herds are to be kept 
within acceptable limits as to total numbers they 
should be kept in proper balance with available 
food supply, but this cannot be achieved without 
artificial control. 

3.21. Extensive afforestation of the deer 
range among other developments coupled with 
any increase in deer population beyond the 
capacity of available food resources leads to 
raiding of cultivated land and the establishment 
of parties of marauding deer whose numbers 
caused concern before the Red Deer Commission 
was set up under the Deer (Scotland) Act of 1959 
to further the conservation and control of red 
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deer. It is now generally accepted that a policy 
of annual culling is necessary to keep deer 
numbers in balance. Stalking for sport only is 
insufficient to do this and thus additional stags 
and practically all hinds are shot by estate 
employees as part of a planned herd manage- 
ment policy. 

Deer Stalking 

3.22. In past times deer have been hunted in 
the chase and driven towards concealed guns; in 
some parts of the United Kingdom deer are still 
the quarry of organised hunts, but, in Scotland, 
the practice of stalking the animal as a target for 
a rifle, that is with the intention of getting to a 
concealed position from which a killing shot may 
be made, is the customary method of pursuing 
deer for sport or control. This stalking is 
generally confined to stag shooting as a sport, 
but has to be practised equally severely on hinds 
— generally in November, December and 
January when any element of “sport” is cur- 
tailed by weather conditions and other con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, there is a growing 
practice of some hind-shooting being let for 
sporting purposes. 

3.23. There were no close seasons for deer in 
the British Isles until after the advent of the 
Deer (Scotland) Act under the terms of which 
statutory close seasons for red deer stags and 
hinds were introduced. The season during which 
stags may be killed is 1st July to 20th October 
and for hinds is 21st October to 15th February. 
Exceptions are made for deer found in enclosed 
agricultural or forest land at any time of the 
year. 

3.24. Traditionally the sport of stalking took 
place after the earlier concentration on grouse 
shooting in late August and September. Thus, as 
in most cases the same estate personnel are 
employed, the stalking has not taken place until 
late September and October. This time of year 
also coincides with stag movement into hind 
territory and the shedding of velvet from the 
antlers of the stag, the traditional trophy, 
leaving them “clean”. 

3.25. Stalking is necessarily an exclusive sport 
requiring a large area of ground with few partici- 
pants and 10,000 acres may often provide a 
stalking beat for only one rifle. By the nature of 
the exercise any disturbance of the deer makes 



the achievement of success more difficult. Deer 
can be disturbed by the movement of other wild 
or domestic stock, grouse or sheep are examples, 
but most readily of all do deer move at the scent 
or sight of human beings while still a great 
distance away. 



Deer Management 

3.26. Stags and hinds are present in the major- 
ity of forests in about a 1 to 2 ratio. Present 
information tends to indicate that a 1 : 1 ratio is 
more acceptable and desirable. Although some 
land owners do not agree it is considered by the 
Red Deer Commission acting on present 
management experience and scientific advice 
that a one-sixth cull of both sexes is capable of 
maintaining, but not necessarily of reducing 
total herd numbers. This presupposes a much 
heavier cull than heretofore if deer stock are to 
be properly controlled. Most owners will now 
be attempting this higher culling rate which is 
necessarily far more difficult to achieve than the 
traditiondly acceptable and lower rate adopted 
in the past. Furthermore, effective herd manage- 
ment can only be based on reasonably accurate 
assessments of the number of deer on a forest. 
At least one annual census of deer numbers 
should be taken in the spring to ascertain the 
total and preferably a second census should be 
taken in July or August to discover the calving 
success of that year. By such means alone can 
the correct culling rate be established for the 
following stalking season. 

3.27. For the whole of Scotland the com- 
mercial value of venison, the meat of deer, is 
about £250,000 per annum, of which an appreci- 
able amount will come from the Area. There is at 
present little local demand for venison and most 
of the carcases are at present exported to the 
Continent. By-products in the shape of skins 
or hides fetch only 5s. a piece, except for a few 
of the best sold as souvenirs at £5. There is only 
a modest market for deer horn. To succeed with 
the proper management of this valuable wild- 
life resource by both sporting and straight- 
forward culling it is necessary that the exercise is 
economically viable and that the sale of the 
produce, venison, is in the best possible market. 
It is desirable that the fine qualities of venison 
be made more widely known and a better home 
market developed. 
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3.28, The limited rate income derived by Local 
Authorities directly from deer forests is illus- 
trated by the following table ; 





Total 

rateable 


Rateable 


%of 




value of 


value of 


total 




Parish 


deer 


rateable 




1963-64 


forests 


value 


Parish 


£ 


£ 




Abernethy (Inverness) 


14,332 


35 


0.2 


Duthil „ 


30,179 


190 


0.6 


Alvie „ 


7,596 


240 


3.0 


Kingussie „ 


20,650 


280 


1.4 


Kirkmichael (Banff) . 


9,485 


150 


1.6 


Crathie and Braemar 


25,145 


980 


3.9 


(Aberdeen) 









It has not been possible to compute the con- 
tribution made by parishes which extend beyond 
the Area, some of which are important, Glen- 
muick for example. Rates are also charged on 
shooting lodges. The sport of stalking and deer 
forest management provides full-time employ- 
ment for stalkers and their assistants and 
seasonal employment for ghillies and pony men. 
Pony breeders, rifle and ammunition suppliers, 
butchers and exporters also benefit. 

Grouse Moors 

3,29. The sporting rights exercised by owners 
and tenants include the rights to shoot red 
grouse and a number of other species such as 
ptarmigan, snipe, black game, partridge, wild 
duck and geese, pheasant, woodcock and caper- 
caillie. The importance of red grouse as a 
sporting asset far outweighs the importance of 
other game species which, although present in 
the Area, are not abundant and have little 
influence on planning and land use. Ptarmigan 
live on the summits up to 4,000 feet and down to 
around 2,700 feet near Ballater or 2,500 feet 
more generally in the Area, their distribution 
being closely linked with the limits of their food 
supply which is chiefly crowberry, blaeberry and 
heather. They may share the upper zone of the 
grouse territory with grouse for feeding but 
maintain separate territories for breeding. 
Capercaillie are birds of the coniferous woods 
and plantations and are now fairly common 
after being introduced from Sweden following 
the extinction of our native stock. Black game 
are associated with plantations but may be found 
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on. tree bordered moors rarely far from trees. 
Wild duck and geese are birds of open water 
marsh and in the case of geese of pastureland. 
The Spey Valley is a good wildfowl habitat 
particularly above Loch Insh. Snipe also are 
typically marshland birds. Partridges are found 
principally in agricultural country but they also 
occur regularly on moorlands bordering on 
cultivation. Pheasants are birds chiefly of 
partly cultivated and well watered districts with 
thick plantations. Woodcock is a woodland bird 
for most of the year but in the autumn is found 
largely on the moorlands and in hill country. The 
shooting season for all these birds falls some 
time between 12th August and 1st February, 
but that of grouse only from 12th August to 10th 
December. 

3.30. The high regard given to the red grouse 
as a sporting bird is world wide. The quality of 
the sport provided and the fact that management 
can produce great numbers of grouse combine 
to attract owners to the business of managing 
and shooting a grouse moor in spite of the 
difficulties and the large investment which this 
entails. 

3.31. Grouse moors need dry ground and 
good heather. Good moor management de- 
mands careful burning of the heather, drainage 
of the ground where necessary, arid a well- 
considered shooting policy. On some moors 
practice now includes farming techniques which 
provide artificial feeding and the hand-rearing of 
birds. Management transforms the nature of the 
moor; burning is done in strips and patches so 
that a well managed moor should look like a 
patchwork quilt of heather of various ages. 

3.32. The difficulty in running a grouse moor 
is that half measures are really not much use. 
The investment needed to raise significantly the 
grouse population and maintain it at an arti- 
ficially high level every year has been calculated 
at around 11/- per acre in 1958. A day’s drive 
may be over 3-6,000 acres, and a big moor would 
expect to provide a ten week season during which 
each beat would be driven on five occasions; it 
follows that moors are often 30,000 acres or 
more and require investments per annum of the 
order of £20,000 in order to finance the sport. 
If these figures are translated into cost per gun 
the value of a day’s shooting is seen to be in the 
region of £40 of which say £20 may represent the 
value of keepering and labour to burn the 
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moor in spring or to attend the shooting party in 
autumn. The carcase value of the birds is quite 
small so that the value of the shooting must 
always lie in the sport provided, the sale value of 
the bag defraying one-sixth or less of the 
expense of rearing, driving and shooting each 
bird. 

3.33. There are many moors in Scotland where 
the necessary investment in management is not 
available. Even if all the 3,100 listed shoots in 
Scotland were managed to the optimum, it is 
not known whether there would be sufficient 
guns able to rent the shootings and make such 
investment worthwhile. No doubt the demand 
would fluctuate with national prosperity and 
could hardly be guaranteed. From the point of 
view of the local economy the shooting clearly 
puts money into the pockets of local people in 
very remote parts of the country, and to a 
greater degree than stalking. The rate of expendi- 
ture necessary during the height of the shooting 
season is high, and hotels welcome sporting 
customers in this period between the summer and 
winter seasons. Unfortunately, for much of the 
year keepering is the only employment on the 
moor, but in the spring there is a sudden demand 
for labour in moor burning when many three- 
man burning parties are needed simultaneously 
on all the grouse moors. There are only roughly 
twenty days suitable for burning each year 
after which the demand for labour dies away 
again until the shooting season. 

3.34. Shooting is carried out by walking up in 
line, or over dogs, or at driven birds from butts 
which are specially constructed places of con- 
cealment for the guns strung out in a line, per- 
haps 150 feet apart; these are inconspicuous 
features of the moor. Until recently the shooting 
parties were normally transported to the butts 
by pony, but a pony requires more attention than 
a vehicle; four-wheel-drive vehicles are super- 
seding them and roads are being made with 
bulldozers to accommodate these. The burning 
pattern and the bulldozed roads can be identified 
on aerial photographs. 

3.35. The numbers participating in the shoot- 
ing party which sets out each day may total 40 
or more persons, including beaters but only 8 
are actually going to shoot. The organisation 
required to get the best results from these people 
spread over an area of 8-9 square miles, together 
with their necessary meals, supplies and trans- 



port calls for skill and practice of a high order. 
The higher contribution which shootings make 
to the rates can be seen by comparing the 
following table with that in paragraph 3.28 : 





Total 
Rateable 
value of 


Rateable 


% of 
total 




Parish 


value of 


rateable 




1963-64 


shootings 


value 


Parish 


£ 


£ 




Afaernethy 


14,332 


563 


3.9 


Duthii 


30,179 


660 


2.2 


Alvie 


7,596 


682 


8.8 


Kingussie 


20,650 


1,460 


7.1 


Kirkmichael 


9,485 


670 


7.1 


Crathie and Braemar 


25,145 


1,210 


4.8 


Note: The table above refers 


to Parishes wholly within the Area. 



3.36. Some of the best grouse moors in Scot- 
land lie within the Area, and after war-time 
neglect have been brought up to a high degree of 
efficiency. The really well managed grouse moor 
will continue to have its place due to the unique 
nature of the shooting which can be offered for 
which owners and wealthy sportsmen from home 
and abroad will continue to pay. If the moors 
were thrown open to the public and little or no 
management were undertaken, there would be 
small total overheads but also very few birds. 
The unmanaged moor would put little money 
into local pockets and in many cases would 
revert to birch forest. The land would be virtu- 
ally lying idle producing very little and pro- 
viding poor sport. 

3.37. At present the moors of the Area are far 
from idle and the real question which poses 
itself is not whether shooting can be made 
available to more people but whether the very 
large areas of grouse moor ought in the national 
or local interest to be put to some other use. The 
grouse lives predominantly on land between 
750 and 2,500 feet which is preferably dry under- 
foot, has a clean drinking supply and an abun- 
dance of healthy heather. The tree limit lies 
around 1,500-1,700 feet and planting could be 
undertaken on grouse land below this limit; 
some of the best grouse shooting in. the Area lies 
to the north of the Dee in Aberdeenshire where 
much of the shooting is above the tree line. 

3.38. The alternative possible land uses other 
than forestry are other recreation and sheep 
farming. The attraction of grouse moors for 
other recreation is low and the often expressed 
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fear of the land owner that picnic parties will 
descend on his moor may be exaggerated. The 
chief danger lies in vehicular access near to the 
moors; if this is minimal the numbers on fool 
will be small and damage negligible. Walking on 
a heather moor is tiring for humans and the 
majority of dogs and the possibility of visitors 
becoming embroiled in an actual shoot is con- 
sidered unlikely. 

3.39. Pressure for maintaining gainful employ- 
ment in agriculture could make inroads into the 
grouse moors and it will be difficult to ensure 
that such loss is only in the poorer moors unless 
the Estates can continue to attract the skilled 
management required. The high cost is only 
justified by the unique importance of this pas- 
time, as such it has an invisible export value and 
in addition the heather clad hills have become an 
integral part of the tourist image. Some reduction 
of grouse moor acreage in Scotland can be 
anticipated with less productive moors being 
used in part for sheep or afforestation. 

Disturbance 

3.40. An increasing number of visjtors will be 
attracted to the Area for walking and other 
recreational activity. Forestry owners are greatly 
concerned about the risk of fire particularly 
during dry periods which may occur at any time 
of the year. Hill sheep farmers are apprehensive 
of the disturbing effect of people with dogs 
wandering over the grazings at lambing time, 
particularly during April and May. During this 
period nesting birds can also be disturbed by 
walkers and skiers traversing the hiUs. Grouse 
shooting starts on the 12th August. Most of the 
deer stalking takes place in mid-September when 
the stags are less sensitive to disturbance and 
visitors are sparse on the ground. The hind 
shooting season is from November to January, 
and November is the slackest tourist month of 
the year. The December to May period, par- 
ticularly the second half, sees quite considerable 
activity on the ski-ing slopes which do not 
generallyconflictwith the hind winteringgrounds. 



3.41. It is during the summer months of June, 
July and August that inroads from visitors over 
the Area at large is greatest. With the coming of 
the chairlifts, penetration has become greater in 
depth. Up to a point wild life has the resilience 
to withstand disturbance but there remains the 
risk that territory will be abandoned if distur- 
bance becomes too great; this has already 
happened in the Glenmore area which is no 
longer a deer habitat. An obvious conservation 
measure would, for example, be to develop and 
extend the Cairn Gonn ski slopes to the maxi- 
mum in preference to opening up new areas to 
serve the same sport. It may also be necessary to 
reserve areas where wild life would be undis- 
turbed. 

Another valuable contribution would be made 
if the public could be persuaded to keep to a 
comprehensive system of footpaths and bridle 
tracks. The paths should be clearly marked with 
signs or cairns as appropriate; some could take 
the form of nature trails with suitably located 
hides for observing the wild life. 

3.42. Landovmers put up notices stating that 
stalking will take place throughout the season 
but this has tended to prove ineffective. On 
actual stalking days the walker should be 
guided to parts where disturbance cannot occur. 
A standard system of warning flags put up at 
access points on stalking days might help; 
military ranges do this and there is an example at 
the Field Firing Range approaching Glen 
Artney in Perthshire. It would be important that 
the flags be removed after the stalking to give 
them full significance. A similar system might 
have application to grouse moors. A warning 
system including local notices and broadcast 
appeals is already operated by the Forestry 
Commission at critical periods of fire risk. 

3.43. The tourist build-up need not adversely 
affect local interests; indeed it can benefit them 
providing action is taken to provide the safe- 
guards suggested and that these are fully ex- 
plained to the visitor; this is referred to again in 
Chapter Five. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



CommunicaHons and Services 

(see Map 4) 



Communications 

4.1. In this Chapter rail, air and road com- 
munications are separately e xamin ed and the 
requirements of the travelling public are con- 
sidered and proposals made ; footpaths are 
covered in Chapter Five. 

Rail Communications 

4.2. The west side of the Area is reached from 
the main centres of population in the south by 
the main line through Perth, which enters the 
Area at Blair Atholl and continues to Inverness. 
Throughout the year, three to five trains to and 
from the south cgdl daily at the main line stations. 
Access by rail is occasionally restricted by snow 
drifts at the Slochd Pass in the north and Drum- 
ochter Pass in the south, but interruption of 
traffic occurs less frequently and for shorter 
periods than on the roads. The east side is 
served by the main line from the south to Aber- 
deen, 58 miles by road from Braemar. Glen Shee 
can be reached from Cupar Angus on the 
main Perth-Aberdeen line, 25 miles by road. 
Grantown-on-Spey, which until recently was 
served by two railway lines (Aviemore-Forres 
and Aviemore-CraigelJachie-Elgin) has now no 
rail service since the Beeching proposal to close 
the two lines was implemented on 18th October, 
1965. 

4.3. The railway services are adequate on the 
Perth-Invemess line and are likely to continue so, 
but Grantown-on-Spey, the largest centre in the 
Area, has already lost its 1 2 mile rail service from 
Aviemore. Braemar has become more isolated 
by rail, now that the Aberdeen-BaUater line is 
used for goods only, and if the Perth-Aberdeen 



line is closed Glen Shee’s nearest rail station will 
be at Perth, 35 miles distant. Of the sixteen 
stations in ffie area, two in Perthshire (Struan 
and Dalnaspidal) three in Inverness-shire (Boat 
of Garten, Broomhill and Nethy Bridge) and 
three in Morayshire (Grantown-on-Spey West, 
Grantown-on-Spey East, and Cromdale) have 
recently been closed. Only four of the sixteen 
stations — Blair Atholl, Newtonmore, Kingussie 
and Aviemore — will remain if all the “Beeching” 
proposals are carried out. A fresh look should be 
taken at these proposals and consideration given 
to new methods of providing a more economic- 
ally operated rail service, which would benefit the 
whole of the Area and not only the Blair Atholl- 
Aviemore section. 

4.4. Grantown-on-Spey in spite of being the 
centre furthest away from the southern centres of 
population and one of the more distant resorts 
from the ski slopes has over the last five or six 
years, on its own initiative and with a substantial 
amount of local finance, built up a thriving 
winter tourist business. Grantown hotels have, 
by providing evening amusements, drying rooms 
etc., been able to attract a large number of winter 
sports enthusiasts. The closure of the railway and 
the building of new hotels closer to the developed 
ski slopes are likely to have a serious effect on 
Grantown’s winter tourist trade. Prior to the 
development of winter sports, the hotels closed 
for the winter season, but they now keep open 
throughout the year. During the Christmas and 
Easter holiday periods they have been full and 
between these holidays although not full, the 
managers have confirmed that they were relatively 
busy and that practically all the guests during that 
period travelled by train from the south. They 
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had been able to get from Euston to Grantown 
by sleeper without changing; now travellers will 
be obliged to leave a warm train in the early 
morning at Aviemore and travel the remaining 
fifteen miles by bus. The removal of the name 
“Grantown-on-Spey” from the railway time- 
table and, more seriously, from the list of places 
to which skiers can obtain a 25% return fare 
reduction will mean a loss of publicity difficult to 
restore. 

4.5. Steps should be taken to ensure that 
Grantown-on-Spey’s position as a thriving 
winter sports centre is not irrevocably damaged 
by the closing of the Aviemore-Elgin and Avie- 
more-Forres rail routes. Consideration might be 
given to the provision of a rail bus to cover the 
fifteen mile link between Grantown and Avie- 
raore. Such a vehicle exists and has for the last 
few years run on the Aviemore-Craigellachie- 
Elgin route carrying 30-40 passengers. 

4.6. More information on the use of lines by 
an expanding tourist industry should be gathered 
before further dismemberment of the rail 
system takes place. Removal of the track and 
demolition of bridges should not proceed with- 
out practical experiments to determine whether 
new methods could make rail transport more 
economic; these should include exploring the 
possibility of developing each part of the rail 
system as a recreational attraction. 

Air Communications 

4.7. There are no landing spaces for aircraft 
in the Area at present. The nearest airfields are 
those at Dyce and Dalcross serving Aberdeen 
and Inverness respectively. Dalcross is situated 

25 miles to the north of the Area but is some 15 
to 20 miles further from the main recreation 
centre on Speyside. The east side of the Area 
could be served from Dyce which is about 40 
miles from Ballater; it is 18 miles further to 
Braemar, 23 to Mar Lodge and 27 to the Caim- 
well. The Dundee Airstrip is 43 miles from the 
Caimwell and the Training Airfield at Scone 
near Perth is 36 miles away. Figure 4 indicates 
the location of these airfields. 

4.8. The number of people among the local 
inhabitants who want an air service to the Area 
is probably quite small. Furthermore summer 
visitors to the area include a large number 
touring by car or coach. Other summer visitors 
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including those who return year after year, 
bring personal transport and do not need a 
quick ffight to the Area. Overseas visitors are 
concerned with a direct flight to Scotland rather 
than to a particular part of it. 

4.9. There are a number of factors which 
could lead to change. In winter there are a large 
number of weekend visitors whose main anxiety 
is to reach and return from the snow as quickly 
as possible and it is quite possible that there is a 
market for a light aircraft service to the Area. 
On this scale the problem is quite tractable and 
not too expensive but once fare paying passengers 
are considered as opposed to a so-called “execu- 
tive” type service, problems and costs increase 
considerably. The altitude, weather and terrain 
conditions make it difficult to find a suitable site 
especially as this would be on the best agri- 
cultural land. 

4.10. The suggestion has been made that the 
large accommodation facilities which are under 
construction in the Aviemore area might be 
used as conference centres. This might also lead 
to some demand for air transport to the Area 
but it is doubted if an air service could be planned 
on this expectation; it could still be more con- 
venient and direct for a large contingent of 
visitors to reach Aviemore by train. 

4.11. Bearing all these considerations in mind 
it is concluded that the possibility of an un- 
licensed grass landing strip on the west side 
should be further examined. It has been sug- 
gested that there is a suitable site just west of 
Newtonmore but an expert appreciation has not 
yet been made. 

4.12. On the east side of the Cairngorms there 
are very few sites which would be feasible even 
for a light aircraft landing strip and it has been 
suggested that a helicopter service might be 
appropriate. This must be a long term pro- 
position; in the present situation a passenger 
service would he hopelessly uneconomic. Heli- 
copters have been used on rescue operations, and 
by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
and the Ordnance Survey for their purposes. 

4.13. Some of the Scottish ski competitions 
have attracted competitors from Europe and air 
communication with the Continent could be 
relevant. Some direct services are being flown by 
foreign airlines, but because of the increasing 
amount of congestion at London airport it would 
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be appropriate to have direct flights between 
Scottish airports and the Continent by British 
operators. 

Road Communications 

4.14. The main road connection from the 
south is the Edinburgh-Inverness A.9 trunk road 
which follows the rail route from Perth, and 
enters the Area at Blair Atholl: this road has a 
carriageway width of 18 feet. Snow drifts on the 
Drumochter Pass (1,500 feet) have periodically 
dislocated traffic for a day or two. An alternative 
route from the south under these conditions is 
the A.82 by Fort William and then A.86 to join 

A. 9 at Newtonmore. To the north, the A.9 
follows the rail route over the Slochd to Inver- 
ness; this road is rarely blocked for more than 
half a day. The A.95 runs from A.9 north-east to 
Grantown-on-Spey thence north-eastwards to 
Banffshire. At Grantown A.939 to Nairn and 
Forres leads northwards over the exposed Dava 
Moor (1,100 feet) which is not infrequently 
blocked by snow for short periods. From Carr- 
bridge there is also a pleasant hill route by 

B. 9007 direct to Naim and Forres which reaches 
an elevation of 1,230 feet. Tomintoul is ap- 
proached from the north by B.9136 and 
B.9008/9 from Craigellachie and Dufftown. The 

A. 93 connects Braemar along Deeside with the 
east coast, and with the south via the Devil’s 
Elbow (summit 2,200 feet). An attractive ap- 
proach to the Area from Aberdeen and the 
north-east is along Donside through Alford on 
roads A.944, A.97 and B.973 to join A.939 a few 
miles east of Cock Bridge. To the north A.939 
from Balmoral to Grantown by Tomintoul 
although frequently blocked by snow at the 
Lecht (2,090 feet) is the only road link between 
east and west in the Area, although the roads 

B. 950 and A.924, Glen Shee to Pitlochry via 
Kirkmichael form a similar link outside the 
Area on the south. 

4.15. Other principal roads in the Area are 
A.938 and A.95 between Carrbridge and 
Grantown-on-Spey, B.970 along the east side of 
the Spey Valley from Newtonmore to Grantown, 
A.889 from Dalwhinnie to Laggan Bridge, 
where it joins the Newtonmore-Fort William 
road A.86, and A.973 on the south side of the 
Dee from Ballater to Balmoral. 

4.16. An important road is that leading from 



Aviemore by Coylumbridge and Glen More to a 
car park at 2,100 feet on the Cairn Gorm. This is 
the access road to the Forest Park and the 
ski-ing slopes. Although the end section to the 
car park was constructed only a few years ago, 
a rapid build-up of use has led to the need to 
improve the whole length of the road, work on 
which started this year. 

4.17. There is a large mileage of private 
roads leading to isolated farms and houses; with 
a few exceptions visitors’ cars are not per- 
mitted on these roads but they are in many cases 
the only access for walkers to the more remote 
parts. In Glen Tilt and elsewhere narrow private 
roads are used by the post van and school bus 
(hire car) etc. as required. It is possible that 
the increase in the number of motorists using 
private roads may jeopardise their continued use. 
In addition to the private owners, the Forestry 
Commission and the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board maintain vehicular routes for 
their own purposes, some of which are not open 
to the general public. 

4.18. In the north, roads of similar character 
approach the Monadhliath Mountains by the 
Dulnain Valley from Carrbridge and penetrate 
south into Abemethy Forest from Nethy Bridge. 
The valleys in the north-east are approached only 
by private roads and the higher land is remote 
and virtually inaccessible. 

4.19. On the east, there are private roads up 
the Don from Cockbridge; up part of the Gairn 
valley; on the Dee and its tributaries the Lui and 
the Ey above Braemar and into the Balmoral 
Forest. From Spittal of Glenshee there is a hotel 
and private estate road into Glen Lochsie. 

4.20. In all, there are about 1,250 miles of 
roads and paths shown on Ordnance Survey 
maps of which about 1,000 miles comprise 
routes of interest to the public. 28 per cent of the 
thousand mUes are footpaths, 35 per cent are 
privately maintained tracks, farm roads or 
estate avenues and the remaining 37 per cent are 
public roads. Trunk roads represent about 6 per 
cent. Class A roads 11 per cent, Class B roads 6 
per cent, and other public roads about 14 per 
cent. These roads total about 370 miles and at 
least an equal mileage of hill tracks are much 
used by pedestrians. 

4.21 . Bus services augment rail services rather 
than compete with them; there is a daily bus 
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sen’ice between Aberdeen and Braemar and in 
winter this is extended to the ski slopes by special 
services as demand dictates. In summer there is 
also a twice weekly service from Pitlochry to 
Braemar via Spittal of Glenshee. A considerable 
number of buses operates at weekends and 
during holidays from Dundee and most other 
towns to both Glenshee and Glen More. 

4.22. There are bus services from Perth as far 
as Struan in Glen Garry, and from Elgin by 
Granlown-on-Spey to Carrbridge, and from 
Inverness via Carrbridge to Grantown. There is 
also a service from Grantown through Aviemore 
to Newtonmore which is extended twice weekly 
in summer to Fort William. Tomintoul is served 
from Dufftown by two buses daily. 

Improvements to existing roads 

4.23. Although there are a number of pro- 
posals for entirely new roads, much work still 
remains to be done on the existing main roads in 
the Area. In particular trunk road A.9, which is 
the vital road link between north and south and 
is of primary importance to all classes of traffic, 
needs to be improved ; widening to provide a 24 
ft. carriageway throughout its length is desirable. 
Also, relief roads could usefully be provided at 
Carrbridge, Aviemore, Kingussie and at 
Newtonmore, with a diversion to avoid the 
railway bridge at Calvine in Perthshire. These 
improvements would benefit not only the Area 
but the north of Scotland as a whole. 

4.24. With the growth of winter sports the 
importance of the A.9 as a link with the south 
has become even more vital. The periodic 
blocking of the A.9 has been referred to in para- 
graph 4.14 and remedial measures are strongly 
supported. At Drumochter where the problem is 
most serious it seems that the scope for measures 
to stop drifting is limited. The use of snow fences 
is being extended but, in the light of Norwegian 
experience, snow shedding (i.e., a sort of tunnel) 
would appear to be excessively expensive and not 
completely effective. In any case this does not 
deal with the crux of the problem. It is only in 
exceptional circumstances that the snow clearing 
equipment is unable to clear the road in a 
reasonably short time but often this task is 
severely impeded by vehicles abandoned in drifts. 
Damage and delay can easily result in these 
situations, and radio-telephone links have been 
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established between the Pass of Drumochter 
and suitable points on the A.9 road through 
joint action by the Inverness and Perth County 
Councils. In this way it is hoped traffic can be 
prevented from carrying on up to the Pass and 
the clearance of the road can be accelerated. 

4.25. The other key road which gives access to 
the Area is the Perth-Aberdeen road A.93 on the 
east side; this road which is the responsibility of 
Aberdeen and Perth County Councils requires a 
higher standard of alignment and carriageway 
width. Good work has been done already on the 
approach to the Devil’s Elbow from the north, 
and to the Deeside road, but the future develop- 
ment of ski-ing and other winter sports in the 
Eastern Cairngorm Area renders essential the 
improvement of the A.93 up to and beyond the 
Devil’s Elbow from the south. Much of what has 
been written about snow blockage of the A.9 at 
the Pass of Drumochter on the west is relevant 
for the sections of the A.93 road approaching the 
Devil’s Elbow. The problem if anything, is more 
severe because the road is narrower, more con- 
stricted and tortuous and reaches a higher 
altitude, nearly 700 feet higher than Drum- 
ochter. The problem of abandoned cars hindering 
the work of snowploughs is here especially 
difficult and a radio-telephone control system as 
at Drumochter is proposed for the Devil’s 
Elbow section; in addition it may be necessary 
for the Elbow itself to be protected by shedding. 
The improvement of this section of road would 
be a costly undertaking. 

4.26. The two roads which complete the peri- 
pheral route around the Area are the A.95 
running north-east from A.9 in the Spey Valley 
to Grantown and the A.939 which connects 
Speyside, Donside and Deeside around the 
eastern perimeter. The former is a reasonably 
good road except where the railway crosses the 
road at Gaich west of Grantown where a major 
road improvement is scheduled for 1968/69. 
The A.939 follows the line of an old mili tary road 
which in parts is single track with passing places 
and includes the Lecht road south-east of 
Tomintoul. This is one of the roads in Scotland 
most frequently blocked by snow because of its 
high elevation (2,090 feet) narrow width and 
steep gradient. Improvements have already been 
effected on the Inverness and Banff County parts 
of the road and the County Council of Aber- 
deen are currently carrying out improvements to 
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gradients and also widening where necessary. 

4.27. A desirable road improvement is that 
between Dalnacardoch on the trunk road A.9 
and Trinafour on road B.847. Thi s road 
already has a considerable length of well- 
surfaced but narrow carriageway. The con- 
struction of passing places and the strengthening 
of the existing 5 ton capacity bridge over the 
main railway will be necessary. 

New roads of primary importance 

4.28. The Glen Feshie Road. A two lane road 
nearly 32 miles in length of which 21 miles would 
be completely new construction and 11 miles 
improved existing roads is proposed from the 
trunk road A.9 at Kingussie in the west to 
Braemar in the east via Ruthven Barracks, 
Drumguish, Glen Feshie, the Geldie Bum, the 
River Dee from White Bridge to Linn of Dee. 
The existing road B.970 from Ruthven Barracks 
to Drumguish would have to be improved; 
improvements on the existing road from Linn of 
Dee to Braemar are currently being carried out. 
This would be a major trans-Scotland route 
linking the east and west coast ports of Aber- 
deen and Mallaig and would bring the Aberdeen- 
shire/Banffshire forests within range of the pulp 
and paper mill at Fort W illiam. The road would 
make a useful touring route through the central 
massif, and if it were built simultaneously with 
winter sports developments in the eastern part of 
the Area would provide for movement between 
these and the Glenmore ski-ing centre, to take 
advantage of the best prevailing snow con- 
ditions. It has been estimated that the new and 
improved roads from Kingussie to Braemar if 
constructed to provide an 18 feet carriageway 
will cost not less than £2,000,000 at current 
prices. 

4.29. The Sugar Bowl to Coire na Ciste Road. 
With the rapid increase in accommodation for 
winter sports enthusiasts congregating in the 
Aviemore area, there is an urgent need to develop 
additional ski runs. After close investigation, 
including consideration of the Investigating Com- 
mittee’s Survey of Snowfields in the Western 
Cairngorms in the spring of 1965, referred to in 
Chapter Five, it is clear that the most suitable 
snow for further development lies in Coire na 
Ciste to the north-east of the White Lady on 
Cairn Gorm. A new road is proposed over a mile 



in length above the deer fence from the Sugar 
Bowl on the existing Glen More ski road 
eastwards to a suitable point in Coire na Ciste 
where a car park would require to be constructed. 
It is estimated that this road will cost about 
£55,000 and a car park £10,000. 

4.30. Access roads to Beinn a’Bhuird. While 
further investigation is required it already 
appears from survey and inspection that the 
potential of the long lasting snows of Beinn a’ 
Bhuird on the east side of the Area above Brae- 
mar is at least equal to those of the Cairn Gorm 
now being developed in the west of the Area. 

Access to Beinn a’Bhuird of the type already 
provided to Cairn Gorm does not exist and will 
need to be provided. This can be achieved in 
alternative ways 

(i) By the construction of a new road five 
miles in length through Glen Quoich to a 
suitable point in AUtan na Beinne on the 
western flank of Ben a’Bhuird. This road 
is estimated to cost £250,000. In addition 
a car park would be needed at a cost of 
say £10,000. Improvement of the existing 
3^ miles of public road between T-inn of 
Dee and the foot of Glen Quoich woidd 
also be needed at an estimated cost of 
£105,000, giving a total of £365,000. 

(ii) By the reconstruction of the present 
estate road through Glen Lui between 
Linn of Dee and Derry Lodge over a 
length of 3-J miles at an estimated cost 
of £175,000 and the construction of a new 
road from a point in Glen Lui over the 
Clais Fheamaig into Glen Quoich and up 
into Alltan na Beinne as above over a 
distance of 3 J miles at an estimated cost of 
£140,000. Including the car park, this 
would total approximately £325,000. 

Roads for future consideration 

4.31. The Lurcher's Gully Road. The ski road 
system might be elaborated further at Caim 
Gorm by the construction of a road from the car 
park across to Lurcher’s Gully. This 1^ miles of 
road would be costly to construct owing to the 
difficult terrain. A car park would also be 
necessary at the Gully. Survey may show that a 
road would not be economically feasible and 
some other form of transport would be necessary. 
However, if saturation is reached following the 
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full development of Coire na Ciste it is here that 
further snow access facilities should be pro- 
vided. 

4.32. A road between Nethy Bridge and Glen 
More. A new road from Glen More via Ryvoan, 
Rynettin, Forest Lodge and Dell Lodge to Nethy 
Bridge is proposed. The route is already passable 
for a robust vehicle along the estate road. The 
total length of new road from Nethy Bridge to 
Glen More is nine miles. This new route would 
be advantageous to winter sports interests in 
Grantown-on-Spey particularly if linked with 
the proposed car park at Coire na Ciste. It would 
save skiers from Grantown at least five miles 
each way compared with the present route via 
Coylumbridge and any congestion arising on the 
Coylum Bridge-Glen More section. It would also 
form a particularly attractive route for summer 
visitors. 

4.33. The Tominioul-Crathie new road system. 
A new road is proposed from Tomintoul 
via Delnabo, Inchrory, Loch Builg and Com- 
davon Lodge to road A.939 at a point two miles 
north of where it joins the A.93 Deeside road. 
The total length of this road would be about 
sixteen miles and in the first instance it would be 
single lane with passing places. The road should 
be linked to Cock Bridge via Delnadamph by 
another new road to increase the total mileage 
of new road in the system to 21^ miles. Much of 
this route is passable to vehicles but is not a 
vehicular right of way. The proposed road would 
reach a height of 1,600 feet near Loch Builg; 
somewhat higher than Dniraochter, but nearly 
500 feet lower than the Lecht road which it 
would bypass. Although snow conditions are not 
known for the Loch Builg area in winter it is 
thought that the road would be less liable to 
blockage than the Lecht road. A further reason 
for this road is that it would give access to the 
snow slopes of Ben Avon — these would require 
spur access roads — and would give a fillip to 
Tomintoul which is somewhat isolated in winter. 
As far as summer visitors are concerned this 
route would not enjoy some of the fine panor- 
amic views gained from the Lecht road but would 
give access to the attractive Glen Avon. 

4.34. TTte Glen Tilt Road. A road is proposed 
from Blair Atholl through Glen Tilt to link up 
with the proposed Glen Feshie road just north of 
Bynack Lodge. The total length of the route 
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would be seventeen miles including the improve- 
ments of existing roads and new construction. 
The intention would be to provide a single lane 
road with passing places for its full length. It 
has the advantage of rising to a maximum of 
1,650 feet compared with 2,200 feet of A.93 at 
Caimwell and a watershed of about 1,800 feet 
to be crossed by the proposed Glen Feshie road. 
This road, in addition to connecting tourist 
centres in the south and west, would link the Ben 
Lawers ski-ing area and, together with a new road 
across the Moor of Rannoch, that of Glencoe 
with Deeside. It is also thought that this road 
would be useful for the transport of timber from 
the Atholl/Garry area to the pulp and paper 
mills at Fort William. 

4.35. The cost of the foregoing four roads 
cannot be estimated with any precision until the 
necessary widths and quality of construction have 
been more fully examined. On the basis of being 
single track roads with passing places it is not 
likely to be less than £2.6 million. 

Services 

4.36. Adequate water supply and sewerage are 
among the basic essentials for the future growth 
of the area. Deeside is already an important 
water catchment area and is jointly controlled by 
the County and the City of Aberdeen under a 
private act since 1937. All the land drained by the 
Dee and Don is under the jurisdiction of the 
Dee and Don River Purification Board con- 
stituted in 1957. A new water scheme is under 
consideration in the Cabrach beyond the north- 
east of the area. On the west side there is an 
important scheme .to draw water from Loch 
Einich; in the first place water would be drawn 
off Am Beanaidh above its confluence with the 
Allt Druidh near the Cairngorm Club foot- 
bridge; subsequently water from Loch Einich 
itself would provide a sufficient supply for the 
whole of Speyside within the Area. Sewerage 
schemes will be promoted by the Local Author- 
ities as required. 

4.37. Electricity for power and lighting is 
available for most settlements and no difficulty is 
anticipated in meeting additional demands. 
Some of the ski-lifts are at present operated by 
power generated on site; the cost of transmission 
lines to remote areas is expensive and especially 
where they are required to be placed under- 
ground. 
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4.38. Telephones provide an essential service 
to local residents; each ski-ing centre should also 
be connected. Radio-telephones for the co- 
ordination of road-clearing services in winter 
have already been referred to ; refuge huts should 
also be equipped with this type of communication 
to guide mountain rescue services. 

4.39. Medical, postal, fire, ambulance and 
police services will require adjustment as progress 
is made in the development of tourist facilities 



and employment opportunities. Shops, housing 
and schools will be provided under the normal 
operations of private developers and the local 
authorities concerned. 

4.40. It is estimated that the installation of the 
above services principally housing, schools and 
the Spey Valley Regional Water Scheme will 
cost a total of over five million pounds in statu- 
tory authority expenditure alone; further invest- 
ment in the private sector can be anticipated in 
shops and residential development. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Tourist Provision and Recreation 

MAP 5 



Tourist Provision 
Introduction 

5.1. Trends in holiday making were con- 
sidered by the Board of Trade in 1963 in the 
H.M.S.O. publication “Staggered Holidays” 
where it was pointed out that by 1962 sixty per 
cent of the population or 30 million people were 
taking a holiday compared with fifty per cent of 
the population or 23 million people in the 
period 1949-56. In 1962 about 4^ million people 
took two or more holidays each of four nights or 
more, so that including holidays taken abroad 
there were in all about 36 million holiday trips. 
A Central Office of Information social survey 
showed that in 1960 there were at least 7-J 
milli on day trips so that “secondary holidays and 
day trips now contribute substantially to the 
total volume of holiday movement particularly 
at week-ends and at Bank Holidays”. 

5.2. Generally speaking the Area has shared 
in this growth; some parts have had a greater 
share than others but the overall trend is 
expected to continue. Detailed figures for the 
growth in the number of visitors to the Area are 
not available but there are incidental indicators. 
The Scottish Tourist Board in its Reports for 
1963-64 and 1964-65 show growth in the number 
of people using the camp and hostel in the Glen- 
more Forest Park: 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

46,408 55,849 60,753 81,587 101,116 



They also record the number of visitors at Am 
Fasgadh, Kingussie; 

8,590 9.781 8,754 8,890 11,000 

and Blair Castle: 

43,285 46.403 50,637 52,918 54,905 

5.3. The Cairngorm Area has long been 
popular for holidays and there has been a 
growth in places of accommodation. Hoteliers 
have shown a good deal of resource and have 
taken advantage of the natural attraction of the 
mountain scenery to extend and intensify holiday 
activity. Large organisations have recognised the 
potential of the Area and are now committing 
heavy capital investment into new developments. 

Surrey of Accommodation 

5.4. A census of visitors and accommodation 
took place in the Area between 10th and 16th 
August, 1964. It covered not only hotels, 
boarding houses and bed and breakfast premises 
but also caravans, camping and other forms of 
accommodation. The method of survey was to 
distribute forms to a comprehensive list of 
addresses of accommodation and then to collect 
them by hand; in this way 86 per cent of the 307 
forms distributed were returned. Other types of 
accommodation, hostels, caravan sites and rail- 
way camping coaches were covered by approaches 
to the appropriate organisations and managers. 
There were no real means of reaching people 
who made use of unofficial sites such as lay-bys 
and roadside verges. 

5.5. The main results of the survey are set out 
in the table overleaf : 
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Median 



Number of Beds Occupancy Rates (%) 



Speyside &. 


Deeside & 






Speyside & 


Deeside & 


Glen Garry 


Glen Shee 


Total 




Glen Garry 


Glen Shee 


1,891 


750 


2,641 


Hotels . . . . 


85 


73 


338 


157 


495 


Boarding Houses 


11 


62 


497 


224 


111 


Bed & Breakfast premises 


60 


47 


320 


182 


502 


Youth Hostels 


53 


40 


284 


106 


390 


Other accommodation 


not available 


3,330 


1,419 


4,749 









TTiis table is compiled only from the data pro- 
vided by recipients of the census form and the 
explanatory text refers to this only. An additional 
252 beds on Speyside/Glen Garry and 72 on 
Deeside were to be found in establishments not 
replying to the questionnaire. There were, 
therefore, 3,582 traceable beds west of a line 
from, and including, Blair AthoU to Tomintoul 
and 1,491 to the east, making a total of 5,073. 

5.6. Over the whole Area 81 per cent of the 
beds were in hotels, boarding houses and bed and 
breakfast premises and of these 68 per cent were 
in hotels. There were proportionately more beds 
in hotels on Speyside/Glen Garry than on 
Deeside. In both districts the hotels and, indeed, 
other forms of accommodation except Youth 
Hostels, are strung out along the main roads, but 
the bifurcation of routes results in a somewhat 
wider distribution in northern Speyside. The 
main centres of accommodation are Ballater and 
Braemar on Deeside and Grantown, Carrbridge, 
Aviemore, Kingussie and Newtonmore on Spey- 
side where 30 hotels and 9 boarding houses are 
known to be open during the winter to cater for 
the ski trade; seven hotels on Deeside do not 
close during the winter. 

5.7. Median occupancy rates are seen to be 
in descending order of magnitude for hotels, 
boarding houses and bed and breakfast premises, 
and the occupancy rates on Deeside were con- 
sistently lower than those on Speyside for the 
different categories of accommodation. The 
location of Speyside/Glengarry on the main 
north-south road and rail routes is undoubtedly 
an important factor in this but the possibility 
that the rates on Deeside were artificially low 
owing to an earlier typhoid outbreak in Aberdeen 
City should not be entirely discoiinted. 

5.8. Pressure on available sleeping capacity in 
hotels was greatest in Newtonmore where the 
difference between maximum and minimTim 
occupancy rates was only 6 per cent and the 
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lowest rate was 88 per cent. This may be taken 
to indicate fuU conditions for the whole week as 
was also the case in Boat of Garten and Carr- 
bridge; Grantown and Kincraig also experienced 
sustained demand but in Aviemore and Kingussie 
there were wide fluctuations. 

5.9. Bed and breakfast premises were more 
significant providers of accommodation than 
boarding houses. Occupancy rates fluctuate 
widely as the traveller rather than the settled 
holiday-maker is believed to be the client. This 
is an informal type of accommodation, the 
amount depending upon the whim of the house- 
holder and also the current state of the market, 
indeed, the number of beds can change not only 
year by year but week by week. 

5.10. It is evident that as things stood in 
August, 1964, there was little or no slack in 
Speyside hotel bed capacity; the position with 
regard to boarding house and bed and breakfast 
accommodation was easier. On Deeside the over- 
all picture of availability was brighter and there 
was even some slack to be taken up in hotel 
beds before maximum utilisation was reached. 

5.11. The surprising feature about the Youth 
Hostels was the relatively low rate of bed utilis- 
ation in such a supposedly popular form of cheap 
accommodation. On o^y one occasion were 
more than 80 per cent of the beds taken in any 
one of the hostels; that was at Aviemore. Glen- 
more Lodge in which training courses are con- 
ducted by the Scottish Council of Physical 
Recreation was full to capacity with students for 
the period of the survey; it is also well used 
throughout the year. 

5.12. The popularity of caravan/camping 
sites was shown by the fact that never less than 
800 people stayed overnight on the seven Spey- 
side sites for which data are available, and 
nearly 1,000 were accommodated at the busiest 
time. The corresponding figures on Deeside were 
200 and 300 on two sites. The Tm'nimnm figure 
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for Speyside was equal to the total number of 
people accommodated in boarding houses and 
bed and breakfast premises in the whole Area on 
the busiest night of the week. There were no 
accurate means of quantifying demand for sites 
in relation to supply and not all the data for 
caravan/camping sites are wholly reliable. 



Accommodation in Speyside and Glen Garry 

5.13. The survey showed that an all-the-year- 
round tourist season has been developing on 
Speyside. Grantown-on-Spey is at present the 
largest centre on the west side of the Area. 
Winter sports activities have encouraged hotels 
to stay open in winter and to provide additional 
evening entertainment facilities for skiers. The 
great potential has been recognised in the large 
hotel and other developments at Aviemore and 
Coylumbridge which are the most accessible 
locations to the ski-runs on Cairn Gonn. 

5.14. These projects are of considerable 
economic significance representing as they do a 
large proportion of all investment in tourism in 
the Hi^ands. Both the Highland Tourist 
(Cairngorm) Development Ltd. project at Avie- 
more, due to open late in 1966, and the Rank 
Organisation’s Coylumbridge Hotel which was 
opened in November, 1965, include recreational 
and other facilities. The former will provide 204 
beds in its first two hotels, and 192 beds in chalet 
buildings; further hotels are envisaged. Since 
its opening the latter has been remodelled to 
provide 274 hotel beds. Other development in 
Aviemore may provide 63 beds in motels. 

5.15. The present trend is for visitors to stay 
longer in winter to enjoy the snow sports than in 
summer when the tendency is for people to be 
touring rather than making a protracted stay. 
Bed and breakfast is an important form of accom- 
modation which adaptsitself to changing seasonal 
demand. 



Accommodation in Deeside and Glen Sbee 

5.16. It is considered that there is no need for 
additional hotel accommodation here to cater 
for long-term hohdays. Growth in ski-ing can be 
catered for by more hotels staying open for the 
winter; only seven of the twenty-four hotels 
remain open at present. Large populations at 
Aberdeen and Dundee ensure that existing ski 



development on Deeside and at the Cairnwell 
will continue to attract enthusiasts in large 
numbers for day visits, but if the snow slopes of 
Beinn a’Bhuird, north of Mar Lodge, are 
developed it is conceivable that additional hotel 
accommodation will be needed ; large scale pri- 
vate investment in recreational and accom- 
modation facilities is not however likely to be 
forthcoming until the necessary access roads, etc. 
have been constructed. However, more overnight 
accommodation could be provided by motels at 
Braemar, Glen Clunie Lodge and near Spittal of 
Glenshee. 

Youfii Hostels 

5.17. Youth Hostels provide a valuable yet 
inexpensive form of accommodation. The August 
Survey showed that the Youth Hostels were not 
used to capacity but a trend towards greater 
occupation in winter months by winter sports 
enthusiasts is becoming apparent. The hostel at 
Loch Morlich, and that at Glen Isla just outside 
the Area on the south-east, have become very 
popular in this way. It is also significant that the 
Youth Hostel at Aviemore has been replaced by 
a new building and other improvements may 
follow. The existing position with regard to 
Youth Hostels throughout the Area is set out 



in the following table: 




Name of Hostel 


No. of Beds 


Ballater 


. 50 


Braemar 


. 95 


Inverey. 


10 


Kingussie 


80 


Aviemore 


64 


Loch Morlich 


144 


Tomintoul . 


40 


Corgarff 


28 


Total 


511 



With the development of the east side of the 
Area further hostel accommodation would be 
desirable and a site near Derry Lodge would be a 
suitable location for this. 



Camping, Caravans and Chalets 

5.18. A large proportion of holiday-makers, 
especially those with children, in Scotland use a 
tent or a caravan which offer advantages of 
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economy and flexibility not shared by other 
types of accommodation. A holiday in a tent is 
generally of temporary duration but the caravan 
usually ensures a longer stay. The car and the 
caravan are now often merged in the form of a 
single dual-purpose vehicle more suitable for 
Highland road conditions than the touring car 
and caravan; it does mean a sacrifice in space 
but a gain in mobility. Space requirements can, 
however, be met by the use of tents but this means 
that segregation of sites for caravans and tents is 
no longer practicable. Existing caravan and 
camping sites should be expanded and new ones 
opened and a S3mipathetic relationship between 
the appearance of a caravan site and the sur- 
rounding landscape will be necessary. 

5.19. The existing situation and the pro- 
posals for touring caravan and camping sites is 
set out in the following table: 

Proposed 
Number Additional 



County 




of Units 


units 


Inverness 


Carrbridge 


16 


50 




Boat of Garten 


15 


35 




Kingussie 


25 


10 




*Newtonmore 


15 


50 




Dalwhinnie 


5 


25 




*Aviemore 


25 


50 




*Coylumbridge 


25 


25 




•Glenmore 


100 





Moray 


*CromdaIe 





30 


„ 


•Grantown-on-Spey 


35 


20 


Banff 


•Tomintoul 


_ 


20 


Aberdeen 


•Braemar 





35 


„ 


Ballater 


30 


50 


„ 


Inverey 





10 




Coilacriech 







Perth 


•Spittal of Glenshee 





60 


„ 


•Blair Atholl 





60 




•Wade Stone 


- 


10 




Total 


299 


540 



Note: Tiw Bgures in the table refer to caravans but places marked 
with an asterisk also provide camping sites. 

Residential caravans should not be permitted 
but certain existing settlements could be selected 
for the erection of chalets which could be used 
as holiday homes; individual county Tourist 
Plans would indicate suitable sites. 

Information Centres 

5.20. Information Centres are essential for 
people who intend to spend some time in an 
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area and are seeking information in advance 
concerning accommodation, recreation, sport 
and other facilities. There is also an increasing 
number of people who are only spending a night 
or two of their holidays in one place before 
moving on to another; these tourists would use 
Information Centres on the main lines of com- 
munication. There are centres at Newtonmore 
and Grantown and it is proposed that there 
should be three more, at Aviemore, Tomintoul 
and Braemar. 

5.21. Centres are also required to disseminate 
information about wildlife, forestry and other 
subjects vital to the Area. There are proposals 
for a Nature Conservancy centre near Loch an 
Eilein and a Forest Park centre at Glen More; 
the more knowledge people acquire about what 
they see and the country they are visiting, the 
greater interest in and care of the countryside 
they may take and the longer they may wish to 
stay. 

Touring 

5.22. It can be confidently expected that there 
will be an increasing number of people travelling 
by car and coach both on extended tours and 
day trips; in fact driving and sight-seeing are 
important recreations in themselves for holiday- 
makers in Scotland. Many of those touring do 
not stay in the Area but use the day facilities 
therein in visiting it from other resorts; these 
are illustrated in Figure 4. Grantown-on-Spey is 
well placed for day touring but other centres, 
such as Braemar and Kingussie are at present 
at some disadvantage because of the length of any 
circular day touring route from these places. 
The proposed Glen Feshie road would make 
available to both Kingussie and Braemar as well 
as other settlements on the way, two circuits of 
102 and 110 miles by Tomintoul and Kirk- 
michael respectively; these mileages are par- 
ticularly favourable for day outings compared 
with a forced circuit of nearly 170 miles by the 
present roads. Other comparable tours outwith 
the Area are the 116 mile circuit from Braemar 
of the Eastern Grampians by the Cairn o’ 
Mount and that from Kingussie of the Monadh- 
laiths by the Great Glen involving 165 miles. 
There is a little known, tortuous and difficult 
circuit north of Braemar via the Cabrach of some 
1 10 miles and from Kingussie simple tours which 
can be enjoyed in an afternoon of 60 miles to 
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Grantown or longer or shorter circuits in the 
Spey Valley. 

Roadside Provision 

5.23. To cater for the needs of tourists travel- 
ling within and through the Area it is not 
enough simply to improve old roads and to 
build new ones; in the course of a journey 
tourists will wish to stop to admire a view, have 
a rest, picnic and so on. These stops require 
special provision not only because they add to 
the pleasure and convenience of the tourist but 
also because if no special provision is made, 
incursions are made into the area fringing the 
main road routes to the detriment of fanning, 
forestry and the countryside. Special con- 
sideration will also be required to deal with the 
requirements of tourists in vehicles reaching the 
end of a cul de sac road; there is a number of 
such roads in the Area and the ones that are 
public should be the subjects of a specific road- 
end policy. 

5.24. On Deeside and Speyside car parks 
could be combined with picnic and toilet 
facilities and, with adequate safeguards, setamong 
trees. In the case of viewing points sites are more 
exposed and only the provision of adequate 
parking space and an indicator showing what is 
to be seen in the panoramic view are essential. 
Some of the sites of architectural, archaeological 
and historical interest also need facilities for the 
motorist; Ruthven Barracks is an example. In 



some locations parking places, sitting-out places 
and toilet facilities could be developed along 
secondary roads or on loops left available after 
main road improvement; facilities should also be 
planned in relation to proposed new roads. 

5.25. There are roads important to the 
motorist which are not at present through 
routes, such as Coylumbridge to Glen More/ 
Cairn Gorm, Feshiebridge to Achlean, Braemar 
to Linn of Dee, and Ballater to Glen Muick. 
Such roads provide access points for motorists 
who desire to spend some hours on foot in the 
countryside and on the hills ; they should there- 
fore be equipped with facilities for motorist 
reception to make the stepping-off points of a 
system of guided walking routes to enable the 
noteworthy features of the district to be appreci- 
ated. At the Forestry Commission’s Glen More 
Forest Park, consultants have prepared a Plan 
indicating in some detail the facilities needed in 
an area which has become a centre of attraction 
to the visitor for recreation both in summer and 
winter. With the growth of all-the-year-round 
recreational activity in the eastern part of the 
Area, a similar co-ordinating plan will be 
desirable for the Linn of Dee, Glen Lui, Glen 
Derry and Glen Quoich locality. 

5.26. The following schedule indicates the 
provision considered desirable to meet the above 
requirements. They are shown on pull-out Map 
4; the equipment of each site will vary according 
to type and location : 



Inverness County 

1. LochEricht ........ 

2. On A.889 between Dalwhionie and Laggan . 

3. At Craig Dubh on A.86 between Newtonmore and J..aggan 

4. On the A.9 two miles south of Newtonmore . 

5. At Achlean south of Feshiebridge .... 

6. At Loch Insh ........ 

7. At Allt A’ Mharcaidh on ski road .... 

8. At Loch Alvie on A.9 

9. Loch an Eilein 

10. Loch Morlidi 

11. On proposed Lurcher’s Gully Road .... 

12. On the proposed Coire na Ciste Road .... 

13. At Lochan Uaine on proposed Abemethy Road 

14. Aviemore 

15. At Avielochan on A.9 

16. Loch Garten ........ 

17. Carrbridge ......... 

18. On the A.9 two miles west of Carrbridge 



Facilities to be provided 
Parking 

Space Toilet Picnic Viewpoint 
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19. Off B.9007 between Duthil and Forres .... 

20. On the A.938 at Duthil 

21. At junction of A.938 with road to Achnahannet 

22. On the A.95 at Mid Curr 

23. Nethybridge 

24. On the A.939 at Lynebreck 

Moray and Naim County 

25. On unclassified road J mile west of A.95 bridge over River Spey 

26. Off A.939 at Tombain Farm ...... 

27. On B.9102 near Mid Port ....... 

28. At Cromdale Bridge by River Spey 



Banff County 

29. On B.9008 road four miles north-east of Tomintoul 

30. Near Lime Quarry on A.939 two miles west of Tomintoul 

31. Tomintoul 

32. On the proposed ski road at All Gaineimh 

33. On the proposed ski road at Feith laoigh 

34. On the proposed ski road at Cam Ulie 



} Eastern 
flank of 
Ben Avon 



35. Adjacent to proposed road from Cock Bridge to Inchrory at Lagganauld 



Aberdeen Coonty 

36. On A.939 Lecht Road — near summit . 

37. On A.939 near Cock Bridge .... 

38. On the proposed ski road at Cam Dearg 

39. On A.939 near Gaimshiel Lodge . 

40. On A.939 two-and-a-half miles north of Crathie 

41. On the A.93 west of Collacriech . 

42. On the A.975 at Knock Castle 

43. On the A.993 at Pannanich .... 

44. On the Glenmuick Road at the Linn of Muick 

45. Near the Spittal of Glenmuick 

46. On the A.93 at Invercauld Bridge . 

47. Braemar (improvement of existing facilities) . 

48. On the proposed ski road to Beinn a’ Bhuird . 

49. At the Linn of Dee (expansion of existing facilities) . 

50. On the proposed Glen Tilt Road near Bynack Lodge 

51. On the A.93 at the Caimwell (expansion of existing facilities) 



Perth County 

52. On A.93 near Devil’s Elbow 

53. Falls of Bruar .... 

54. Falls of Garry .... 

55. On the A.9 adjacent to the Wade Stone 

56. Drumochter Summit . 



Staging Posts 

5.27. The motorist’s minimum requirements in 
all seasons can be summarised as petrol filling 
stations, shops, toilets, restaurants and cafes, 
well-equipped camping and caravan sites and 
overnight accommodation. These can be met by 
grouping the facilities to form staging posts set 
at convenient intervals on touring routes. In 
some cases a motel may provide all the required 
facilities with economy in staffing, and “vending” 
machines are making a contribution in this. In 



general, existing towns and villages are con- 
veniently spaced to meet likely demand; the 
longest distances without villages are the 20 
miles on the trunk road A.9 between Calvine and 
Dalwhinnie, the 24 miles between Tomintoul 
and Ballater on A.939 and the 15 miles on A.93 
between Braemar and Spittal of Glenshee. It is 
doubtful whether half-way staging posts would 
be economic propositions as they would be at 
high elevations and have to compete with 
attractive existing establishments to north and 
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south. An exception might be a staging post on 
A.93 at the Cairawell and its chairlift, or north 
of it, where a demand in winter and spring could 
arise from the many skiers using the slopes in 
the surrounding area, and in the summer from 
visitors attracted to use the chairlift. 

The other centres, if they could be shown to 
be necessary would be 

(i) Adjoining trunk road A.9 at The Wade 
Stone, south-east of the Drumochter 
Pass. 

(ii) Adjoining road A.939 at Cock Bridge. 

A Warden Service 

5.28. In catering for the increase in the num- 
ber of visitors there is a danger of injuriously 
affecting that which attracts visitors to the Area. 
There is no doubt that the construction of aU the 
roads proposed will mean a reduction in those 
qualities of remoteness which limi ted road access 
has preserved; the use of tbe ski-lifts in summer, 
for example, has brought many tourists on to 
some of the high tops for the first time. Such 
intensification of activity can cause conflict 
with agricultural, forestry, traditional sporting 
and conservation interests. 

5.29. In carrying out the proposals put for- 
ward in this Report there will be the need to 
reconcile the requirements of visitors to the Area 
with those of the above interests. More control 
of access is requested by The Landowners 
Federation and the National Farmers Union 
who have a stake in almost all the Area. It 
caimot be said that there is any particular body 
which favours unlimited access; the Scottish 
Rights of Way Society seeks to uphold and 
improve recognised foot-ways by the provision 
of signs and bridges. The Society also comes into 
action when freedom to use these paths is 
challenged; in this way its interest in main- 
taining as free access as possible is expressed. 
From discussions on this subject no particularly 
dogmatic attitudes Lave emerged but most bodies 
have advocated the provision of a Warden 
Service. Even if no access control were pro- 
posed there would be a strong case for such a 
service to guide the many people coming for 
recreation into an area notable for its vegetation 
and wildlife. In particular, walkers would be 
guided on the lower ground to a system of foot- 
paths, nature trails, information centres and 
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other facilities; on the higher ground, wardens 
would advise walkers of safe routes the use of 
which would not cause disturbance on deer 
stalking days and they would have a general 
responsibility for the protection of wildlife and 
forestry. 

5.30. The land owners, the Forestry Com- 
mission, and the Nature Conservancy operate in 
this field in protecting their own interests and 
this has led to more information being made 
available to the public. Much valuable guidance 
is also given by the Scottish Council of Physical 
Recreation, the National Trust, and independent 
guides and instructors and hoteliers. These 
cannot however in themselves provide a com- 
prehensive service without co-ordination and 
additional finance. 

5.31. A Warden Service is therefore recom- 
mended. It should be independent of sectional 
interests but fully integrated with them; its 
activities should cover the whole Area. It could 
best be set up and governed by the anticipated 
Countryside Commission; failing this it should 
be possible for the existing agencies in the Area 
to combine to create the Service, provided 
additional finance is forthcoming. 

Recreation 
Outdoor Training 

5.32. Increasing leisure and mobility mean 
that more people and particularly young people 
are taking an interest in open-air pursuits with 
which they are unfamiliar. Experience is slowly 
gained; training is essential. To meet this the 
Scottish Council of Physical Recreation have 
organised Sports Holidays with instruction, in 
collaboration with hotels in various parts of the 
country. These have to some extent also been 
paralleled by the Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association, and there is a large number of 
separate ski schools. 

5.33. The fuU influence of the newly estab- 
lished Sports Council is yet to be felt but the 
outstanding popularity and success of the Glen- 
more Lodge Outdoor Training Centre run by the 
Scottish Council of Physical Recreation within 
the Glen More Forest Park suggests that a 
somewhat similar Centre at Derry Lodge on the 
eastern side of the Area would be very well 
worthwhile. There could be valuable inter- 
change between the two centres and the mountain 
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territory between would be of mutual interest 
while that to the east of Derry Lodge would 
provide ample scope for a wide range of activities . 



Pony Trekking 

5.34. The pursuit of pony trekking was 
initiated in 1952 under the auspices of the 
Scottish Council of Physical Recreation, from the 
Balavil Arras Hotel at Newtonmore following 
wartime experience of commando training there. 
Throughout the country, new centres open each 
year to meet the expansion in demand. It is 
probably rightly claimed to have saved a valuable 
breed of pony from virtual extinction since its 
former function on croft and sporting estate has 
been overtaken by mechanisation. On AthoU 
Estate, the native garron has not been subjected 
to the crossbreeding with Clydesdales which is 
said to have resulted in its greater size elsewhere. 
In an age in which the traditional bond between 
man and beast has almost been lost to those 
living in towns, much of the success of this 
endeavour has been due to the encouragement 
which has been given to the novice in company 
with other beginners to undertake varied treks 
for which the scale of the countryside around 
Newtonmore is ideal. Ponies are also particu- 
larly suitable for exploring the rugged terrain of 
Badenoch, AthoU, Upper Deeside and Glen 
Shee. There is riding at Grantown-on-Spey and 
also good facilities at Altnacriche near Aviemore, 
Blair AthoU and at Spittal of Glenshee. Ponies 
are now available in Glen Feshie and some riding 
is arranged at the BaUater and Kingussie Youth 
Hostels. 

5.35. Pony trekking has helped to extend the 
holiday season at a number of hotels and has 
contributed to increased recreational faciUties. 
Camping treks are organised from Newtonmore 
but, with experience, more demand can be 
expected for interchange between the various 
centres, requiring more elaborate organisation 
and improved standards. Modern roads are not 
suitable for ponies and there are at present a few 
places where riders and pedestrians have to share 
inadequate roads with fast traffic. Relatively 
smaU sums of money devoted to the provision of 
equestrian ways and standardised “hunt” type 
gates could go a long way to advancing the 
enjoyment of this recreation. There may also 
be a need to improve limited parts of the routes 



where for example good going ground is con- 
stricted and ponies tend to spoil the track for 
walkers; there should be an organisation that 
could take action in this when needed. The pro- 
vision of modest riding school buildings at some 
centres and the introduction of some fashion 
designing for trekking could help to carry for- 
ward this local initiative to new standards of 
achievement in the tourist field. 

5.36. On Map 5 a system of pony-trekking 
routes is suggested. It can be anticipated that 
pony trekking camping sites will be required and 
it is proposed that these should be on the 
Moine Mhor south-east of Cam Ban Mor, in 
the Lairig an Laoigh about a mile east of Loch 
Avon, and at Gaick Lodge just south of Loch 
an t-Seilich. Only the last is accessible by motor 
vehicle; the other camp sites would have to be 
serviced by pony. On the east side there will 
probably be a need for a camp at or near 
Inchrory; initially however a new centre at 
Tomintoul could fill this need. 

Walking 

5.37. The Area is by reason of its geological 
structure and general configuration one of the 
best hill-walking areas in Scotland. In the heart 
of the Cairngorms the deep corries, tall cliffs and 
scree, and, on the summits, the wide vistas give 
variety and often intense interest. There are well 
established pedestrian routes throughout the 
Area and some of these have been recognised as 
rights of way after challenge; some are ancient 
drove roads. 

5.38. On Map 4 a basic network of routes is 
indicated; this includes the Lairig Ghru, a pass 
famed for its challenge to the walker, and almost 
equally notable are the walks by Glen Tilt, Glen 
Feshie, Glen Derry and the Lairig an Laoigh. 
Perhaps not quite as well-known are those in the 
Lochnagar area by Loch Muick and the Capel 
Mount to Glen Clova, also by Glen Callater 
and the Tolmount to Glen Clova, and from Glen 
Clunie passing east of Glas Maol into Glen 
Isla; many of these routes have been signposted 
at key points by the Scottish Rights of Way 
Society. Most of the routes shown on the map 
are quite weU defined and it is proposed that they 
should all be recognised as open to the walking 
public. Most of them can be used, weather per- 
mitting, throughout the year without detriment 
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to sporting or agricultural interests subject to 
observ'ation of the Country Code especially on 
thelowermorevTJlnerable ground. Some improve- 
ments are needed to the existing system; for 
example, two footbridges should be built across 
tributaries of the Feshie west of the River Eidart. 

5.39. In addition to the above broad network 
of footpaths there are routes leading from them 
to the mountain summits. At the upper level 
there is little conflict between walkers and other 
interests; the main danger is to the walkers 
themselves when the w'eather deteriorates. At 
one time shelter was afforded by buildings which 
now, from neglect and vandalism, have become 
dilapidated. Benefactors have provided new 
facilities such as the Sinclair stone hut at the 
foot of Braeriach in the Lairig Ghru ; additional 
huts will be needed as greater numbers of 
inexperienced walkers reach the more inaccessible 
parts. A number of new refuge huts are proposed 
and indicated on Map 5. The system would have 
to be extended if the proposals for developing 
ski-ing facilities on Beinn a Bhuird are carried 
out. Some of the proposals would involve the 
intrusion of man-made objects into the natural 
scene and considerations of safety take priority 
over aesthetic ones, but there is no need to 
sacrifice good design and seemliness. Other 
footpaths which should be kept open are those 
leading to the more inaccessible viewpoints 
illustrated on Map 5 ; a number of these will be 
spurs from the main network of footpaths. 

5.40. Finally, there are footpaths characterised 
by their local nature ; for example the guide book 
for Grantown-on-Spey describes a number of 
footpaths which are circuits based on the town. 
Similarly the guide book of the Glen More 
Forest Park describes a system of walking routes 
based on Glenmore Lodge. These footpath 
systems are too numerous to be illustrated on a 
small scale map but they tend to be on lower 
ground which is more stocked, cultivated or 
afforested. The Nature Conservancy have laid 
out a Nature trail round the shores of Loch an 
Eilein and the National Trust for Scotland have 
prepared a pamphlet describing walks over a 
wide area in Speyside and Cairngorm. More 
positive schemes of this kind are needed; one of 
the important areas in this respect is on Deeside 
at Linn of Dee which attracts many visitors 
without really providing enou^ for them to do 
or see. There has been a welcome inauguration of 



guided walking tours from the upper station of 
the Cairn Gorm chair lift when it is operated in 
summer and this should be a good precedent for 
other centres. 

Climbing 

5.41. Throughout the entire Cairngorm Area 
over 400 climbing routes have been recorded, 
more than half of them since the republication of 
the Scottish Mountaineering Club’s Guide to 
the Cairngorms in 1950. 

The best climbing ground in the Area are the 
cliffs of Lochnagar but there are other notable 
ones in the Braeriach-Cairn Toul amphitheatre, 
around Loch Avon, in Coire Sputan Dearg on 
the east of Ben Macdui, in Glen Einich, in the 
coires an Lochain and an t-Sneachda on Cairn 
Gorm and in the eastern coires of Beinn a 
Bhuird. Rock climbs do not exceed 500 feet in 
length, except in Glen Einich, where one or two 
routes are over 1,000 feet long. The climbs are 
thus short in comparison with the considerable 
height of the mountains and a great deal shorter 
even than many Lake District and Welsh climbs. 
The climbs generally require a long trek of 
several miles over the lower slopes, although the 
ski road has brought the Cairngorm coires much 
closer. 

In a Scottish context it has to be stressed that 
the granite is poor compared with the volcanic 
rocks of Glencoe, Ben Nevis and the Cuillins. 
The rock climbs of the Cairngorms cannot com- 
pete with those of the west coast areas for 
length, exposure and variety. The Cairngorms 
are visited by experienced climbers; few spend 
all their time rock climbing but the remote coires 
provide a satisfying sense of isolation and 
camping is often necessary to enable a full day 
to be enjoyed there. 

5.42. The diversity ' of rock structure makes 
climbing in one coire unlike that in any other, but 
in general the rock is rather holdless due to its 
uniformity of grain. The rock demands the use 
of every climbing technique; route-finding can be 
difficult. Vegetation is present but is usually con- 
fined to ledges and grooves on north-facing 
cliffs; it is avoidable and not troublesome. 
Lichen, however, is widespread and tends to 
make the rock slippery in damp, misty con- 
ditions. In Coire Garbhlach, to the south-west of 
Cam Ban Mor where gneiss predominates, the 
climbing is much inferior; the rocks lack defin- 
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ition and in general are too broken to give 
continuous climbing. They also support a more 
luxuriant vegetation growth than tbe granite. 

5.43. In winter the whole situation changes 
because the Cairngorms are equal to the best for 
snow and ice climbing. The north-facing cliffs 
and gullies retain snow in most years from late 
December until May. Courses in snow and ice 
climbing are offered at Glenmore Lodge by the 
Scottish Council of Physical Recreation in the 
spring; it also introduces school children to 
rock climbing during the summer months. Some 
of the climbs become dangerous after the middle 
or end of April because of their exposure to 
rock avalanches, but in other places climbing 
can be continued as long as the snow lasts. Con- 
ditions are usually ideal in March. 

5.44. Climbers have come to the Cairngorms 
for winter climbs for a great many years and 
their numbers are continually increasing. Unlike 
skiers, however, they will never create any con- 
siderable demand for facilities, accommodation 
and evening entertainment, and will always 
remain a minority of the winter visitors to the 
Area. They are unlikely to expect more than 
reasonable right of access to the hills and the 
creation of more refuge huts. The important 
topic of mountain rescue is discussed later in 
this chapter. 

Orienteering 

5.45. Orienteering is a sport which originated 
in Scandanavia. It is basically a cross-country 
race between individuals, teams or relay teams. 
The runners go through controls, the locations of 
which are identified at the preceding controls by 
means of map references. Between controls they 
follow their own routes and they are usually 
started at intervals to ensure that each runner has 
to find his own route. The sport develops great 
accuracy in map reading and compass work; 
way-finding is as valuable a quaUty as sheer speed 
and endurance. 

5.46. Ideally, the sport should be carried out 
on level or slightly undulating forested ground 
where pinpoint accuracy of map-reading is 
necessary. On more open ground way-finding 
accuracy is less essential. The Central Cairn- 
gorms are perhaps too rugged and big for 
orienteering and the elements of speed and com- 
petition should not be encouraged in the lulls 
where the weather, wide spaces and precipitous 



terrain could cause serious accidents through 
errors in map-reading. The afforested lowlands of 
Rothiemurchus, Glen More, Abernethy and 
Grantown-on-Spey would be suitable for the 
sport but the agreement of the landowners 
would be necessary. 

Shooting 

5.47. This subject has been covered in Chapter 
Three under the Deer Forests and Grouse 
Moors sections, paragraphs 3.22-24 and 3.29-31. 

Angling 

5.48. Angling is a popular sport throughout 
the Area where there are trout and coarse fish in 
lochs and lochans and salmon, sea trout and 
brown trout in the rivers and streams. Brown 
trout angling, the mainstay of the “ordinary” 
angler in Scotland, is not particularly good in the 
Area because of the relative acidity of the water 
which is not conducive to good feeding, the 
fluctuations in river flow peculiar to mountain- 
ous regions which at times leaves the bums 
nearly dry, and the inaccessibility to the public 
of the main streams in so far as they are largely 
reserved for the pursuit of migratory fish. Many 
parts of the rivers are good for salmon and sea 
trout because such migratory fish mature in the 
sea and are dependent on fresh water only for the 
propagation of their species. Nevertheless the 
larger rivers, principally the Spey the and Dee, 
which by virtue of their size maintain a reasonable 
flow, are worthy of the attention of the brown 
trout angler. There are three Associations which 
visitors can join. They are the Strathspey Anghng 
and Improvement Association, the Badenoch 
An gling Association and the Aberdeen and 
District Angling Association. 

5.49. The quality of fishing varies not only 
from river to river but from one stretch of water 
to another of the same river ; this is reflected in 
the following table of rateable values : 
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NoTSS: (1) Values refer to 1963-64 Valuation Rolls. 

(2) The table above is limited to Parishes wholly within the Aren. 
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On the various stretches of the River Spey the 
value of fishing varies a good deal; the contrast 
between Abemethy and Kingussie Parishes gives 
some indication of the situation. Salmon 
fishing becomes more valuable as one moves 
downstream into Moray. Rothes Parish outwith 
the Area hasa rateable value of £4,965 for fishings. 

5.50. The Strathspey Angling & Improvement 
Association administers the Dulnain Water and 
approximately seven miles on both banks of the 
Spey; renting the waters in the lower part of the 
Spey up to the bridge at BroomhiU. Upstream 
from here the Spey is administered by a com- 
bination of hotels and private owners until 
just west of Kingussie where the Badenoch 
Angling Association which was formed in 1964 
have a ten years lease for both salmon and trout 
fishing on about nine miles of the river. 

5.51. On Dee and Don, the Aberdeen and 
District Angling Association provides permits 
for salmon, sea trout and brown trout fishing 
but the major landowners control fishing on their 
own waters. Only four hotels — two in Ballater, 
one in Braemar and one on the Don offer 
fishing; good brown trout fishing at low cost is 
however available on the Don outwith the Area. 

5.52. Fishing is not confined to the main 
rivers since there is brown trout fishing on most 
of the tributary rivers and bums. In addition 
fishing can be made available at many of the 
lochs on Speyside and south of Glen Garry. The 
Garry itself has lost much of its water for 
generating electricity but there is still brown 
trout fishing on the Tilt. 

5.53. At present two hotels, one in Grantown- 
on-Spey and the other at Nethybridge have 
spring courses for instruction in angling run in 
co-operation with the Scottish Council of 
Physical Recreation. An expansion in angling 
for the tourist might be achieved through such 
courses. The success of the Strathspey Angling 
& Improvement Association in stocking Loch 
Garten with brown trout indicates a desirable 
line for the future. There is the advantage of 
easier control after such stocking because a boat 
is necessary for loch fishing. There is scope for 
this in Perthshire. The recent Report of the 
Committee on Scottish Salmon and Trout 
Fisheries — the Hunter Report — if adopted will 
have some influence. It recommends that trout 
should be brou^t under the same control as 
salmon, and that there should be a close season 



for brown and sea trout from 1st October to 
3 1 st March and for salmon from 1 1 th November 
to 31st January with additional weekly close 
time for salmon of 24 hours on Sundays. 



Sailing and Boating 

5.54. Although the Area is not noted for its 
sailing facilities there are courses run by the 
Scottish Council of Physical Recreation on 
Loch Morlich where the Forestry Commission 
also permit the public to sail their own dinghies. 
This loch is said to be ideal for sailing; not only 
is it big enough but flat calms are extremely rare. 
Sudden gusts and changes of wind direction, 
caused by the proximity of the Cairngorm 
Mountains, can test the most experienced 
sailor. The main disadvantage is the coldness of 
the water; not until June does it warm up a little. 
Sailing is a popular sport and there is likely to be 
an increase in demand for permission to sail on 
Loch Morlich. A new boathouse and a per- 
manent slipway or jetty at the east end of the 
loch is proposed; this will make the loch more 
attractive to yachtsmen. Life saving equipment 
should be located at the jetty. 

5.55. Sailing is permitted on Loch Insh and on 
Loch Ericht but is not open to the general 
public on Loch Muick. Life saving equipment 
would be warranted for the first two lochs. 
Boating facilities would be a useful addition for 
Avielochan and Lochain Uvie. 



Canoeing 

5.56. Courses in canoeing are run by the 
Scottish Council of Physical Recreation from 
Glenmore Lodge on Loch Morlich, on the Spey 
below Kincraig, and on the Ness outwith the 
Area. There is also a limited amount of canoeing 
on Loch Insh and Loch Ericht. The Spey is very 
attractive to canoeists because it is a fast- 
moving river and the volume of water is main- 
tained even in summer. It is argued that because of 
early timber-floating operations both the Spey 
and Dee are navigable runs and therefore 
canoeists can use them at will. The Dee has not 
proved so attractive or available to canoeists. 

5.57. A limited number of canoeists can be 
accommodated without detriment to the anglers’ 
interests especially at certain times of the year. 
A great increase in the numbers could bring 
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serious difficulties and it is noted that the 
Strathspey Estate does not permit camping on 
the river banks. Angling will continue to be more 
valuable in recreational and economic terms, 
and a method of control is needed to avoid 
conflict. The most practical steps might be to 
regularise canoeing on a time basis and establish 
canoe camping sites with adequate facilities when 
numbers warrant such action; a camp site on the 
Spey is shown in the vicinity of Broomhill Bridge. 

Water Ski-ing 

5.58. As yet there has been very little demand 
for water ski-ing in the Area as in general the 
lochs are not well suited to the sport. The 
Forestry Commission do not permit power boats 
on Loch Morlich. Loch Ericht is well situated 
near the main road A.9 but because of its open- 
ness to the south-west winds must be suspect; 
it seems unlikely that this sport can satisfactorily 
be developed in the Area. 

Swimming 

5.59. Swimming is generally an opportunist 
pursuit because the waters are too cold. It has 
been noted that at the end of a few days warm 
weather in June the waters of Loch Morlich may 
be colder than at the beginning because of an 
increase in melt water flowing into the loch from 
the snow on the hills, furthermore there is a 
persistent cooling breeze even in the height of 
summer. When there is a heat wave people are 
attracted to swim especially in Loch Morlich 
but also in some of the other lochs. There is a 
need for life saving equipment on the eastern 
shore of Loch Morlich because of the abrupt 
deepening of the loch some 35 feet off the shore; 
this has been suggested in paragraph 5.54. 

5.60. If bathing is to become an established 
recreation then heated swimming pools will be 
necessary. The Highland Tourist (Cairngorm) 
Development Ltd. project in Aviemore includes 
a proposal for a swimming pool which will be 
enclosed. It is also proposed that a swimming 
pool should be constructed in Ballater. A pro- 
posal for an informal swimming pool has been 
put forward for a site set back slightly from the 
eastern shore of Loch Morlich. 

Golf, Tennis and Bowls 

5.61. There are six eighteen-hole golf courses 



and three nine-hole courses. A number of people 
visit the area for golf but many more play the 
odd round of golf in the course of their holidays. 
The eighteen-hole courses are of good quality 
and Ryder Cup players give instruction at Boat 
of Garten in the spring and aut umn . The 
Ballater Club has recently spent a considerable 
sum to improve its course. The provision of 
golfing facilities is thus generally adequate but 
the existing courses are not all entirely successful 
and there is a danger that some may fall into 
disrepair; a certain level of local participation is 
needed and this trend may be a reflection of 
population decline. Nevertheless it is recom- 
mended that a golf course that has fallen out of 
use at Tomintoul should be re-made and brought 
back into use. 

5.62. The tennis situation is similar to that of 
golf. There are adequate numbers of tennis 
courts throughout the area but not all are in 
good condition. An indoor sports centre has been 
mooted for Grantown-on-Spey but interest in 
this has probably been affected by the rail 
closures. Grantown already has active bowling 
and tennis clubs. Tomintoul has an indoor 
bowling green; and a small-bore rifle range. A 
bowling green and four tennis courts are pro- 
posed in Braemar. All these will require to be 
maintained in good condition to attract visitors 
as well as local people. 

Organised Games 

5.63. There are Highland Games organised 
throughout the Area, including the famous 
Braemar Gathering, which attract many visitors, 
and there is a local tradition of shinty rather than 
football in Speyside. The National Playing Fields 
Association, Scottish Branch, strongly urge an 
immediate increase in essential amenities such 
as football pitches, tennis courts, bowling 
greens and children’s playgrounds and point to 
the responsibilities of local authorities to pro- 
vide and encourage the provision of adequate 
facilities for sport and recreation under the 
Physical Training and Recreation Acts of 1937 
and 1958 and the Education (Scotland) Act 1962. 



Gliding 

5.64. It has been suggested that the Area, by 
nature of hill and valley formation, could 
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achieve the same appeal as found in the popular 
gliding areas of the Rhone Valley in France and 
the Italian Alps. The Aberdeen Gliding Club are 
active on the north-east fringe but being based at 
Litterty, five miles north-east of Turriff, they 
have not penetrated into the Cairngorms. If 
demand should warrant it a large field for winch 
launch and for landing would be necessary and, 
as in the case of the light aircraft landing strip 
referred to in paragraph 4.11, a more detailed 
survey would be required to find a suitable site. 
The recovery of gliders forced to land in the 
mountains well away from roads would be 
difficult. 



Motor Sports 

5.65. These are acceptable on an occasional 
basis ; if however they show a tendency to become 
regularly based, careful control will be necessary 
as they involve considerable noise which people 
would normally wish to avoid in a large part of 
the Area. 



Winter Sports 

5.66. There has been a rapid growth of winter 
sports activity in general and ski-ing in par- 
ticular; this has precipitated the development 
of hotels and recreational facilities whose future 
success will depend on the adequacy of suitable 
ski-ing and other facilities. The development of 
winter sports should not be seen in isolation but 
as an essential part of the growth of local 
employment and prosperity and of the recrea- 
tional provision for people in Scotland and from 
further afield. 

5.67. The climatic factors set out in the 
Introduction indicate the inherent advantages 
for winter sports. These have long been recog- 
nised ; the Scottish Ski Club was founded in 1907 
and an attempt to organise winter sports in 
Scotland was made in the 1930’s but snow con- 
ditions were poor. During the Second World 
War there were centres at Braemar, Glen More 
and Glen Feshie for Snow and Mountain War- 
fare training. The severe winter of 1947 enabled 
people to ski in the Area but touring required a 
lot of hard clim bing and runs had to be worked 
for. The big move forward came in the early 
1960’s and the facilities that have been built up 
owe much to local initiative and foresight. It 
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should however be pointed out that in com- 
parison with other countries where winter sports 
have only recently developed the provision of 
facilities in Scotland has been quite modest. 

Snow Conditions for Ski-ing 

5.68. It will be helpful to explain how snow 
slopes are formed. Below freezing point falling 
snow has only the slightest cohesion, and is 
readily driven before the wind to collect in 
gullies and lee-side slopes. The breakdown of 
snow spicules by attrition in drifting will 
eventually lead to the formation of a more 
compact mass which, as a windcrust forms, 
becomes resistant to further wind action. The 
windswept hill slopes may thus retain a thin 
snow cover, but new snow falling is soon swept 
into the gullies by the inevitable and persistent 
wind. This snow which collects in the gullies is a 
heavy powder, and is common in mid-winter. 
During long frosty and windy periods the snow 
on exposed slopes may be moulded into hard 
ridges or corrugations; strong sunlight may 
further harden this windcrust until it becomes icy 
in patches. 

5.69. As soon as a thaw occurs the thin snow 
cover of the open hillside disappears and the 
compacted snow in the gullies changes character. 
During the thaw it becomes wet, soft and soggy, 
but upon refreezing it assumes a hard granular 
structure. Thereafter it is less subject to sudden 
change, and it retains the characteristics of a 
hard, fast surface, upon which ski control is 
easy. This type of surface is referred to as 
“spring” snow. Although not as fast as winter 
powder at its best, it is the most common snow 
cover in the Area. It may form at any time of the 
year, and is usually the only form of snow to be 
found from about April onwards, except for 
ephemeral snow on the plateaux. 

5.70. The possibility of classifying the ski- 
runs by absolute standards, common in the 
Alps and North America, is hardly possible in 
Scotland because of the variety of snow con- 
ditions. While the more popular runs tend to 
assume a rather artificial character through the 
passage of many pairs of skis, the other runs are 
usually in a natural condition and until “spring” 
snow, the character of the snow surface can 
undergo rapid change. For example, powder 
snow, on which control is fairly easy, may 
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hardenintobreakablewmdcrust.avery dangerous 
condition, in a few hours. 

Snow Survey 

5.71. An Investigating Committee under the 
chairmanship of Captain J. G. Wells, c.b.e., 

D.S.C., R.N., and with the collaboration of the 
Scottish National Ski Council has considered the 
potential of various snow slopes in the Western 
Cairngorms. Snow lie is also indicated by a 
unique series of aerial photographs of the Area 
taken by the R.A.F. for this Report on 1st April, 

1965; plates 6 to 11 illustrate this survey. 

5.72. The Committee set out the desirable 
characteristics of a snowfield to be developed as 
a ski slope as follows : 

“Ideally an area should be a complex of 
different slopes and gradients, allowing all 
standards of skier to achieve their purpose and 
ranging from giant slalom competitions to 
gentle descents for beginners. Thus the 
primary characteristics of a snowfield are the 
possession of sufficient snow, area and 
gradient to aUow lifts and tows to operate, 
as well as the capacity of about 1,000 persons 
to ski satisfactorily at a time over a reasonably 
long season of winter sports. 

Some degree of protection from the pre- 
vailing wind is essential, both for the comfort 

WEST SIDE OF THE AREA 
(Inverness-shire) 

CAIRN GORM — 4,084 feet — see Plate 8. 

1. Coire Cas 

1,400 yards long — 800 feet fall. Novice to moderate standard. 

2 . White Lady 

1,200 yards long — 1,000 feet fall. Most popular with expert standard on lower run. 

3. Coire na Ciste 

One and a half miles in length — fall 1,600 feet. In a mild winter, 100 feet wide on line of 
burn with larger area on top. In a hard winter, complete basin filled. Upper part suitable 
for beginners in large numbers. Lower part — ski-running for medium and advanced ski-ers. 
There is a fine steep run on the West Wall. Although lower part of coire normally unsuitable 
for ski-ing until February the run lasts in average season till late May and invariably longer 
than White Lady. 

4. Fiade of Coire Cas 

Fine ski-ing at expert standard. 

5. Ciste Mhearaidh 

1,000 yards long — 1,200 feet fall. Expert standard with good spring ski-ing often lasting 
into June. 
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of skiers and the practical operation of uphill 
appliances. Nevertheless, it must be accepted 
that there will be occasions when the severity 
of the weather will be too much for both. The 
positioning of the lifts and tows is a major 
factor in meeting the diverse and sometimes 
conflicting needs of economical operation, 
safety, convenience to skiers and the maxi- 
mum use of the whole area of the slope. For 
example — it is highly desirable that every run 
should have a lift or tow near its end.” 

Ski Runs 

5.73. Details of ski runs cannot be absolute as 
time of year and the amount and condition of 
the snow cause considerable variations in the 
runs. Most of those Hsted below retain their 
snow until the spring months in average years 
but the lower levels are usually clear of snow by 
Easter. The information which follows has been 
obtained from various sources; runs have been 
numbered to assist identification on the illust- 
rations. The levels given represent the highest 
point at each locality and not the top levels of 
individual runs. Information about more remote 
ski runs can be obtained from the Scottish Ski 
Club’s publication Ski-ing in Scotland, Fourth 
Edition, March 1965. 
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Coire Raibert 

Good spring ski-ing often lasts into June. 
Coire an t-Sneachda and Coire an Lochain 
Suitable as nursery slopes. 



Onetnd a^^qlflrter miles long - 1,100 feet fall. 50 yards wide but very broad at top and 
narrow at bottom. Suitable only for beginners and averap ski-ers. Could haye a capacity 
comparable to Coire Cas. Better protection from prevailing wind except at the top than 
Coire Cas. 



BRAERIACH — 4,248 feet — see Plate 7 

9. Coire Gorm . t. ... 

One mile in length — 1,400 feet fall. 300 to 400 yards wide in centre but tapers at top and 
bottom Whole bowl fills up in good season. At top suitable for intermediate ski-ers and at 
bottom for beginners. Capacity reputed to equal that of White Lady and Coire Cas together 
and snow cover usually lasts until May or June. 

10. Coire Beanaidh ' , , 

In good conditions 2 miles from saddle but late in season the run breaks on flat middle 
section in two separate runs — 1,200 feet fall 100 yards but on narrow section down to 20 
yards. The upper section suitable for average skiers but the bottom suitable for beginners. 
Snow lasts longest at the head of coire. 

11. North-East Ridge of Braeriach 
Joins top of Coire Beanaidh run. 

Half mile long — 300 feet fall. 50 yards wide at top but 150 yards at the bottom. Suitable for 
expert and average skiers. Exposed run and lasts late into the season. 

12. Coire Ruadb 

Joins lower part of Beanaidh run. 1 ,000 yards with a fall of 400 feet. Only 30 yards wide and 
with a capacity less than Coire Cas. Suitable for average skiers. Coire thought to be sheltered 
and the snow long-lasting. 



SGORAN DUBH MOR — 3,635 feet — see Plate 7 

13. AUt a Mharcaidh 

(a) West Branch 

One and a half miles in length — 1,300 feet fall. 500 yards wide early in season. Normally 
lasts into May. 

(b) East Branch 

One mile in length — 1,000 feet fall. Wide at the top and reduced to 50 yards at bottom. As 
steep as the White Lady and suitable for medium standard skiers. Normally lasts into April. 

CARN BAN MOR — 3,443 feet — see Plate 7 

14. Coire Ruadh 

1,500 feet fall but snow holding capacity uncertain. 

15. Coire Gorm 

(a) Ciste Mhearad with 1,250 feet fall. 

(b) “Tom”. 

(c) “Dick”. 

(d) “Harry” — reputedly the best snow holder. 
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EAST OF DRUMOCHTER PASS — 3,087 feet — see Plate 6 

Jean’s Gully 
750 feet fall. 

17. Dortfali 
900 feet fall. 

18. Un-named Gully 

One mile long and 1,250 feet fall. This is situated nearly two miles east north-east of Drum- 
ochter Lodge (Ordnance Survey Grid Ref. 661803). 

19. Coiie Bbathaich 

Westerly branch is three-quarters of a mile long with a 1,200 feet fall. 

20. Allt Coire Mhic-sith (Perthshire) 

South-east face to burn gives a long run, thereafter gradient only suitable for ski-touring to 
Dalnaspidal Station. 

WEST OF DRUMOCHTER PASS (Inverness-shire) — 3,306 feet — see Plate 6 

21. A’Mharconaich 
600 feet fall. 

22. Geal Cham 

Not a good snow holder. 

23. Sgairneach More (Perthshire) 

(a) North Coire — steep and rocky. 

(b) Garry Gully — 1,600 feet descent to a rather wet area. 

MORAYSHIRE — 2,300 feet 

There are no recognised snow slopes in the Grantown-on-Spey area of Morayshire, due 
to the uncertainty of the winter conditions at this altitude, but when winters are severe, 
ski-ing does take place at Dreggie, a mile north of the burgh on the Golf Course and on 
the Cromdale Hills. These slopes are mostly used by beginners. 

EAST SIDE OF THE AREA 

NEAR TOMINTOUL (Banffshire)— 2, 183 feet 

24. Liatb Bbeinn 
Good slopes. 

25. Tom na Bat 

Nursery and moderate slopes. 

26. Urlarmore 
Nursery slopes. 

NEAR LECHT ROAD (Banffshire) — 2,581 feet 

27. Blairmarrow 
Nursery slopes. 

28. Beinn a’Chruinnich 

Good and intermediate slopes. 

29. Meikle Corr Riabhach 
Good slopes. 
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30. Ailargue (Aberdeenshire) 

All grades of slope but vary with wind directions. 

BEN AVON (Banffshire) — 3,843 feet 

31. AUt Gaineimh 

One mile long. Very bumpy but suitable for all grades of skier. 

32. Feith Laoigh 
No detaOs. 

TO EAST OF BEN AVON — 2,533 feet 

33. Cara Ulie 

1,100 yards long with moderate and fairly steep slopes. 

34. Cara Dearg (Aberdeenshire) 

A nursery slope running 1,100 yards down to Loch Builg Lodge. 

BEINN A’ BHUIRD (Aberdeenshire) — 3,924 feet — see Plate 9 

35. Dubh Ghleann 

About two miles in length with a fall of 2,(X)0 feet from the North Top of Beinn a’ Bhuird by 
Alit Coire Ruairidh. Holds snow from January to May. 

36. Alltan na Beinne 

(a) Upper part of Alltan na Beinne (Coire na Beinne) to West of South Top of Beinn a’ 
Bhuird about two and a half miles in length with a fall of 1,700 feet. Medium grade 
slope with snow from January until May. At about the 3,400 feet level west of A’ 
Chioch there is a bowl suitable for training. 

(b) Coire Gorm, joining Alltan na Beinne from the South Top. One mile long with a fall 
of 1,700 feet. Higher standard slope and also holds snow until May. 

(c) Avalanche Gully running into Alltan na Beinne from Bruach Mhor. Quarter of a mile 
long with a fall of 500 feet. Expert standard of ski-ing and holds snow until May. 

37. AUt an t-Sneachda 

About two miles long with a faU of 1,400 feet. Runs into Quoich Water. High standard of 
slope when conditions are good. 

38. An DioUaid 

North-east face suitable for training. South face suitable for beginners. 

DEESIDE (Aberdeenshire) — 2,439 feet 

39. Abergeldie 

Lower slopes of GeaUaig HiU are nursery, with moderate further up. 

40. Creag Bhalg 

Equipped with tows and snow making apparatus. 

WEST OF GLENSHEE ROAD — 3,059 feet — see Plate 10 

41. Cairawell 

(a) Slopes to the north vary from nursery to expert in standard. 

(b) Slopes to the south (Perthshire). A good run can be obtained from the summit. 

42. Creagan Bheithe (Perthshire) 

Snow good early in season. Ski-tow in operation. 
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43. Ben Gulabin (Perthshire) 

Runs face in several directions and it is usually possible to find a sheltered run under any 
conditions. Snow good early in season. Small tows in operation. 



EAST OF GLENSHEE ROAD 
Glas Mao] 



(Perth-Aberdeen County Boundary) — 3,502 feet 
see Plate 10 



(a) Centre Gully. An excellent descent and the longest lasting. 

(b) North Gully. This carries late snow but is steep and not satisfactory. 

(c) Trident Gully. Gives a sheltered run and holds snow late into the season. 



45. Meall Odhar 

Safe descent from summit to foot of ski-tow. 



Access to Snow 

5.74. The rapid growth in ski-ing on Cairn 
Gorm owes its origin to the creation of the Glen 
More Forest Park in 1948 within which the high 
unpiantable land was made available at a 
nominal fee to the Cairngorm Winter Sports 
Development Board. Formerly there was no 
surfaced road approaching nearer than six miles 
to the main ski runs used today. The track to 
Glemnore Lodge was taken over by the County 
Council and reconstructed and an entirely new 
road built by them from Glenmore up to Coire 
Cas. This road ascends the lower slopes of 
Cairn Gorm in a series of hairpin bends though 
the “Sugar Bowl” where snow drifts of up to 15 
feet in depth can be expected. The problem of 
snow clearance reached a peak in the winter of 
1962/63 since when the road to the car park for 
400 cars, to be extended to 600 cars, at 2,090 feet 
has been kept open by means of a tracked 
rotary plough called a Snow Bull. At peak 
periods additional car parking is provided at a 
lower level and buses ferry skiers up the road. A 
chair lift, built and operated by the Cairngorm 
Winter Sports Development Board connects the 
car park to the bottom station of the original one 
at 2,500 feet where there is also the two storey 
White Lady ShieUng, run by the National Trust 
for Scotland which provides a warm centre for 
skiers and a cafe with a seating capacity of 200. 
The chair lift continues its ascent for another 
1,000 feet over a distance of 1,000 yards to 
attain a height of 3,600 feet north of the 4,084 
feet Cairn Gorm summit. Of the detachable 
double-chaired type, it now has a capacity of 
700 per hour. The Board also operates rope tows 



on the snow and T-bar tows in Coire Cas, White 
Lady and Coire na Ciste. 

5.75. In the south-east of the Area at the 
Caimwell a chair lift of the fixed single-seat type 
is operated from the west roadside of A.93 by the 
Glenshee Chair Co. Ltd., there is a small canteen 
and a private car park for 20 cars at its foot. 
The chair lift rises from about 2,100 feet to a 
height of about 2,850 feet to a position just north- 
west of the 3,059 feet summit of the Cairnwell. 
There are three other car parks for 450 cars 
alongside the main road A.93 provided by 
Aberdeen County Council near their boundary 
with Perth County; it is the County Council’s 
intention to improve and enlarge them to 
accommodate 2,000 cars. On the east side of the 
road, opposite to the bottom station of the chair 
lift, there is a T-bar tow which covers a distance 
of 600 yards and a rise of 400 feet. Nearby the 
Dundee Ski Club operates a mixed T-bar-and- 
disc tow which rises 500 feet almost to the 
3,019 feet summit of Meall Odhar in a distance 
of 600 yards. To the north and over a mile from 
the road in a north-facing guUey of Cam an 
Tuirc the Aberdeen Ski Club operates a 250 yard 
fibre-rope tow. The Glenshee and Upper Deeside 
Winter Sports Association has been formed to 
co-ordinate facilities and amenities. Special 
buses bring large numbers daily to this centre 
from Aberdeen, Dundee and further afield. 
Covered facilities for the public are in no way 
comparable with the White Lady Shieling at 
Cairn Gorm but are to be improved by the 
provision of a new caf6 and additional toilets. 

5.76. In Upper Deeside, a new development is 
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the provision at Mar Lodge of holiday recrea- 
tional facilities, and catering, in ideal sur- 
roundings. Two ski tows operate on Creag 
Bhalg and, as at Dalmunzie near Spittal of 
Glenshee, snow-making apparatus facilitate 
ski-ing during frosty conditions at this com- 
paratively low level. There is accommodation 
for 1,000 cars. The approach is from the attrac- 
tive Linn of Dee — Braemar public road over the 
Victoria Bridge. The Abergeldie area is directly 
off the Braemar-Ballater road southerly along 
Geallaig Hill; car parking is a problem. Deeside 
Ski School facilities include floodlighting and 
uphill towage. 

5.77. In the Tomintoul area, while ski-ing on 
local slopes is available access to higher runs is 
difficult. On Donside, the slopes at AUargue 
Hill are usually accessible from Aberdeenshire 
but access from Tomintoul is often difficult 
during winter months, the Lecht Road being 
frequently blocked. Small ski tows are used near 
this road in Banffshire. In mid-April when the 
snow is clearing skiers can disturb grouse 
beginning to nest here. 



Proposals for Ski-ing on the west side of the 
Area 

Cairn Gorm 

5.78. There has been a tenfold increase in the 
number of skiers using the Cairngorm Winter 
Sports Development Board’s lifts and tows over 
the three seasons 1962/63 to 1964/65. These 
facilities had previously worked to capacity only 
during weekends, but during March and April 
1965 they worked continuously so. Long queues 
of skiers waiting to use the ski-lifts and tows 
have not been uncommon and this can be 
frustrating. Over 500 extra beds have been pro- 
vided at the new Coylumbridge Hotel and by the 
end of 1966, following the completion of the 
first part of the Highland Tourist (Cairngorm) 
Development Limited’s hotel project and other 
development at Aviemore there will be a cumu- 
lative total of just over 900 extra beds. It can be 
expected that most of these will be occupied in 
winter by people bound for the ski slopes. Thus, 
the situation on the popular pistes and the 
number of additional visitors attracted by the 
new developments indicate an urgent need to 
provide additional scope for ski-ing activity. 

5.79. As an immediate step it is possible to 
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improve and to intensify the use of the facilities 
on White Lady and Coire Cas. It is anticipated 
that the new T-bar tow on the'White Lady will 
increase the uplift at peak periods and more 
tows could be introduced to the Fiacle of Coire 
Cas. These measures would ease present pressures 
but there remains the need to develop other ski 
runs within easy reach. The first effort should be 
to develop Coire na Ciste into a major ski run. 
The existing chair-lift on the White Lady 
already gives access to the top section and a new 
system of T-bar tows and chairlifts in Coire na 
Ciste would develop it down to 2,000 feet. But 
the problem to be faced is not only crowded snow 
but also an over-crowded White Lady Shieling 
and congestion in the existing car park. What is 
needed is a new road to a suitable point on 
Coire na Ciste together with a new car park. This 
road should take off from a point at about 1,500 
feet on the present ski road and climb to about 
2,000 feet in over a mile to a point on Coire na 
Ciste suitable for the construction of a new car 
park, shieling facilities and chairlift station. A 
link road about one mile long would be needed 
to join up with the proposed Nethybridge to 
Glenmore road; this would bring the Grantown- 
on-Spey area in more direct communication with 
the ski runs, improve the road access system and 
relieve pressure on the present ski road. 

5.80. The completion of the schemes above 
should provide sufficient ski-ing space and 
facilities for the accommodation now under 
construction. The Highland Tourist (Cairngorm) 
Development Ltd. contemplate building a 
further eight hotels on their site in Aviemore; 
such expansion should be phased in relation to a 
further development of ski-ing facilities. The 
Lurcher’s Gully development would be next in 
order of priority and would form a logical use of 
access roads and the completion of the Cairn 
Gorm group. This would comprise the develop- 
ment of the north facing snowfield to the west 
of Caim Gorm up to the Lairig Ghru including 
the coires of an t-Sneachda and an Lochain and 
the Gully of Allt Creag an Leth-Choin itself. 
In paragraph 4.31 a road is proposed from the 
existing car park to facilitate this development, 
but it could well be that new techjiiques in access 
to snow areas would result in other methods of 
approach being employed by transit across the 
surface or overhead. 
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The Braeriach 

5.81. To the south west of the Cairn Gorin 
group, but separated from it by the chasm of the 
Lairig Ghru lies the snow field of the Braeriach 
containing the three coires of Gorm, Beanaidh 
and Ruadh. The Investigating Committee con- 
sider this group to have considerable potential 
for future development. 

5.82. The installation of the roads, car park, 
ski lifts and other facilities which to be econ- 
omical are normally operated also for the 
enjoyment of summer visitors would however 
result in an influx of an excessive 'number of 
people and cause serious disturbance to the 
flora and fauna of this important part of the 
Cairngorms National Nature Reserve. Further, 
the streams from the Braeriach coires run into 
the Am Beanaidh which is to supply the water 
for the initial stage of the Spey Valley Regional 
Water Scheme and it will be essential to avoid 
any risk of polution. Road access for the develop- 
ment of this area would require a road to be 
built at least six miles long between Coylum- 
bridge or the Glenmore Road at Loch Morlich 
and a car park at a suitable point off the Coire 
Beanaidh, the cost of which without the car 
park would be likely to reach £350,000. 

5.83. In view of the above factors the develop- 
ment of the Braeriach is not proposed. 

Sgoran Dubh Mor and Carn Ban Mor 

5.84. The other area which calls for con- 
sideration is that which includes Sgoran Dubh 
Mor to the north and the massif of Cam Ban 
Mor to the south and lies to the west of the 
great trough of Loch and Gleann Einich. Here 
the coires of Allt a’ Mharcaidh north of Sgoran 
Dubh Mor are also considered by the Investi- 
gating Committee to have considerable potential 
for future development. On Cam Ban Mor, 
Coire Ruadh and the gullies of Mhearad, Tom, 
Dick and Harry are all well known to ski 
enthusiasts who from time to time obtain good 
sport without mechanical aids. The whole of this 
area also lies within the Cairngorms National 
Nature Reserve. 

5.85. Road access to Allt a’ Mharcaidh would 
need to be through the Forestry Commission’s 
Inshxiach Forest from road B.970, either at 
Feshie Bridge or near Inshriach House two-and- 
a-half miles to the north. The length of new road 



involved would be at least three-and-a-half 
miles up to the 2,000 ft. contour, and road con- 
struction along the course of the Allt would be 
difficult and expensive. Cost would be of the 
order of £175,000. Access to Cam Ban Mor is 
provided by the Feshie Bridge - Achlean class 
three road over a distance of four miles which 
has been and is being steadily improved by 
Inverness County Council; at its end, there is 
some room for cars at the farm. 

5.86. Apart from the possible installation of 
rope tows which operate only on snow the present 
natural situation in which the area can be used 
in winter by the enthusiast who is willing to put 
in the necessary effort to attain the skiable snow 
should remain, but with the co-operation of the 
Forestry Commission limi ted access for cars 
might be provided over forest roads to a car park 
at Allt a’ Mharcaidh from which access would be 
on foot. A car park should also be constructed at 
a point near Achlean. These would benefit both 
summer and winter visitors and particularly 
lovers of nature in providing a different and not 
necessarily less valuable form of facility to that 
of Cairn Gorm. In this the Nature Conservancy 
could provide valuable assistance. 

Drxjmochter Pass 

5.87. Should demand increase very rapidly on 
Speyside there appear to be ski runs in the 
mountains east and west of the Drumochter Pass 
which could be developed by a series of spur 
roads from the trunk road A.9 providing the 
safety and efficiency of the main road was not 
impaired. The runs arehowever somewhat remote 
from the main centres of accommodation of 
Speyside, Dalwhinnie and Newtonmore being 
the best placed. An advantage would lie in that 
the slopes are convenient of approach from the 
south, but the provision of roads and other 
facilities for ski-ing might not be economically 
viable in view of the uncertain length of the period 
of snow lie on this western side. 

Proposals for Ski-ing on the east side of the 
Area 

5.88. Scottish snowfields cater for many 
British people attracted by their accessibility 
compared with the Continent. A number of these 
from more distant areas such as the South of 
England stay over a period, but there has been a 
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remarkable increase in the number of week-end 
and day visitors from the heavily populated 
Scottish Central Belt and the North of England. 
Up to the present time Speyside and Glenshee 
have been the main centres in the Area, the 
former catering for visits of varying duration, 
and the latter receiving a great number of day 
visitors from Scottish urban centres such as 
Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen. This reflects 
not only the disparity in overnight accommo- 
dation available at the two centres but also the 
fact that it is a shorter distance by road between 
the urban centres and Glenshee, as the following 
table demonstrates. 





Cairn Gorm 


Caimwell 




Aviemore 


Glenshee 




miles 


miles 


Glasgow to 


148 


103 


Edinburgh to 


137 


86 


Dundee to 


108 


45 


Aberdeen to 


100 


68 



It is clear that, as proposed in Chapter Four, the 
comprehensive improvement of road A.93 to 
minimise the effect of snow drifting in the 
section Spittal of Glenshee to the Caimwell which 
includes the Devil’s Elbow is of paramount 
importance to ensure that this major access 
copes adequately with present winter traffic 
and the considerable increase which seems 
certain. Also such improvement would greatly 
facilitate the movement of coach touring traffic 
throughout the year. Without such effective 
access from the south, the east side of the Area 
cannot be fuHy exploited for ski-ing and winter 
sports. 

Spittal of Glenshee/Cairnwell 

5.89. This district has become a popular venue 
for ski-ing in the early part of the season when 
good snow cover is usual at most levels. Existing 
facilities have been set out in paragraph 5.75 and 
reference made to shortcomings which comprise 
inadequate toilet, catering and parking facilities 
at the Caimwell. Parking facilities are to be 
further improved by Aberdeen County Council 
and additional toilet and catering facilities are 
to be provided at the chair lift. The need for more 
reliable access during winter conditions has been 
referred to in paragraph 4.25 and electricity 
supply is essenti^ but the provision of these will 
be costly. As to a further expansion of ski-ing 



facilities it is considered that this is possible 
within the present area of activity but the above 
needs are ones which should receive prior 
attention. 

Beinn a’ Bhuird 

5.90. While the detailed examination of the 
snow slopes of the Western Cairngorms, 
including botanical evidence of long snow cover 
shown by the dominance of Nardus grass, has no 
parallel in the east, some information has been 
set out in the table of ski runs in paragraph 5.73, 
and further evidence has been obtained from an 
examination of aerial photographs and from the 
Mar Lodge Estate as a result of direct obser- 
vation through the season 1964/65. Careful 
consideration has led to the conclusion that the 
Beinn a’ Bhuird snowfield offers a potential for 
winter sports similar to that of the Cairn Gonn 
group; elevations are comparable and snow 
slopes and ski runs would appear to be of the 
same long lasting quality. It is here in the east 
therefore that ski runs can probably be devel- 
oped to provide a satisfactory alternative to and 
relieve pressure on the Cairn Gorm in the west. 

5.91. New roads in Glen Lui, and over the 
Clais Fheamaig, or through Glen Quoich 
necessary to develop this field are set out in 
paragraph 4.30. This road access could ter- 
minate at a suitable point on Alltan na Beinne 
east of An Diollaid near the foot of Coire Gorm, 
where a car park and shieling would be needed 
to provide a base at about 2,000 feet for uplift 
installations in the coire to the high slopes at 
about 3,500 feet under the South Top. An 
extension of the road up Alltan na Beinne for 
a distance of about a third of a mile to a level 
of about 2,250 feet would reach a point suitable 
as a base for the development of the snowfield 
of AHtan na Beinne itself over an extensive area 
and up to a height above 3,500 feet. 

5.92. The proposed road through Glen Feshie 
and along the Geldie described in paragraph 4.28 
would, following the above developments, form 
a most important link between the main ski-ing 
centres of Speyside and of Deeside and Glenshee. 
It would be possible for skiers to take advantage 
of the best snow and weather conditions and 
allow a wider choice of accommodation. As 
explained in paragraph 5.16 a number of hotels 
on Deeside close during the winter and this 
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accommodation could be taken up by winter 
sports enthusiasts to avoid the provision of 
expensive new accommodation; the Braemar/ 
Mar Lodge locality is very well situated in 
relation to Beinn a’ Bhuird. Again, the improve- 
ment of A.93 will be a fundamental in pro- 
viding ease of access from the south; an alter- 
native access to A.93 would be the proposed 
Glen Tilt road referred to in paragraph 4.34. 

Ben Avon 

5.93. Forming a continuation to the north- 
east of the Beinn a’ Bhuird massif is the bulk of 
Ben Avon, where at the eastern end exist 
potential ski runs which however have not been 
surveyed in any detail; some of the possible runs 
are set out in the list in paragraph 5.73. 

5.94. To develop these it would be necessary 
first to construct part of the road system pro- 
posed in paragraph 4.33 comprising &e Tomin- 
toul to Crathie section and to construct a num- 
ber of spur roads into the north and east facing 
coires. One such road could run from Inchrory, 
across the Builg Burn by the east side of Cam 
Fiaclach and up to the col between Clach Bhan 
and Meall Gaineimh at a height of about 2,800 
feet; this would bring skiers to the top of the 
natural punch-bowl at the headwaters of Allt 
Gaineimh. The road would be about two miles 
long and of steep gradient; in addition a ski- 
lift and tows would be needed. The use of the 
area could be intensified by the construction of 
another road which would follow the Feith 
Laoigh Bum from the proposed through road; 
this too would be in conjunction with a ski-lift 
and tows. Shielings incorporating caf6s and 
shelter for skiers would also be required. At 
lower altitudes of under 2,600 feet, Cam Dearg 
to the west of Loch Builg, and Meikle Geal 
Cham and Cam Ulie to the east, would be 
suitable for tows. 



Ski Touring or “Langlauf” 

5.95. Ski touring is pursued at present by a 
minority and it seems unlikely that it will ever 
rival downhill ski-ing as a popular sport. 
However the Area provides good conditions for 
this kind of sport for several weeks in most years. 
On the plateaux the snow may not always be 
suitable, but a route can usually be worked out to 
take advantage of the snow lie. If the proposals 



for the build up of ski-ing facilities on Deeside 
and the construction of a new Outdoor Training 
Centre at Derry Lodge are implemented, 
increased ski touring between Deeside and Spey- 
side would become a possibility. There are ski 
instructors in the Area able to give lessons in the 
technique of langlauf and they would probably 
lead parties on tours. 

Ski Jumping 

5.96. Ski jumping is another branch of ski-ing 
pursued only by a small number of skiers. A 30 
metre jump is situated on Creagan Bheithe about 
three-quarters of a mile west from the A.93 road 
about two miles north of Spittal of Glenshee. 
Unless an artificial slope is to be used a ski 
jump has to be sited in a gully where the snow is 
long lasting but this interferes with normal 
downhill ski-ing. This subject should be further 
considered when additional ski slopes are being 
brought into use. 

Safety and Rescue Facilities 

5.97. Although not all winter sports have yet 
been considered, it is appropriate at this stage to 
consider measures for improving safety and 
rescue facilities. Much that is necessary for the 
safety and well-being of the participants of winter 
sports will apply to climbers and hill-walkers in 
other seasons. The main requisite for skiers and 
walkers abroad in the more remote and higher 
places is a place of refuge when bad weather 
comes on suddenly. In general there is a lack 
of refuge huts and a number of new ones have 
been suggested in paragraph 5.39 and indicated 
on Map 5 but these may need to be augmented. 
They are not required to reach the standard of 
the Scandinavian-style sleeping huts ; they need 
have no beds and be large enough only to hold 
12 to 15 people sitting round the floor. The 
memorial hut in Coire Etchachan is a model of 
the kind that is needed ; it is a stone building with 
a corrugated iron roof, tubular steel rafters, iron 
bench and iron table so that nothing can be 
burned. The windows which are protected on 
both sides by close-mesh wire cannot be opened; 
ventilation is through thejgable ends. There are a 
number of former shooting huts and bothies 
which are in bad condition through the pre- 
dations of time and people; it would be advan- 
tageous if one body could be responsible for their 
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upkeep and could be granted funds to do so. 
All refuge huts should have first aid equipment 
and certain, of them should be equipped with 
radio telephones: these are also referred to in 
paragraph 4.38. Much publicity will be needed 
to encourage walkers to be suitably clothed, carry 
a map and a compass, and know how to use them. 
For the benefit of skiers using the wide areas on 
the plateaux it has been suggested that routes 
back to key points should be marked with cairns 
similar to those erected by Rover Scouts on 
Cairn Gonn. This system could link the more 
remote runs of a group to a chair-lift and would 
be of particular value in mist or cloud. 

5.98. Magnificent service has been rendered 
throughout the Area by a combination of 
civilian, police, navy, army and air force moun- 
tain rescue teams. Localised rescue facilities are 
needed to deal with accidents to skiers on or 
near popular ski runs including adequate means 
to get people off the slopes to receive medical 
treatment. Suitable accommodation with 
stretcher sledges and ambulances are needed at 
main ski-ing centres; concentration of activity at 
peak periods may warrant the full-time services 
of a doctor. One of the essential elements in an 
efficient rescue system is rapid communication; 
adequate telephone contact from the end of the 
ski roads and preferably to the head of a ski- 
lift is necessary. Radio-telephone links are 
proving of great value as a means of inter- 
communication between mountain rescue ser- 
vices. It is presumed that new organisations will 
mak e a full contribution to these essential safety 
and rescue facilities and that the new Centre at 
Derry Lodge could be a major base. 

Carling and Skating 

5.99. Curling is popular among the local 
residents and has a larger following at present 
than ice skating. Grantown-on-Spey is especially 
well provided with out-door rinks and it is hoped 
to instal freezing equipment in some of them. 
At Newtonmore tennis courts have been adapted 
for use for curling and covered facilities for 
curling and skating are incorporated in the 
holiday centres at Aviemore and Coylumbridge 
one of which will be the largest in the country. 
On Deeside the main outdoor rinks are at 
Ballater, Easter Balmoral and Braeraar; if ski- 
ing activities expand, more rinks may be needed 



not only for residents but for visitors. Skating is 
not popular at present because there is no 
guarantee of continuous frost at valley level even 
in mid-winter. Present developments on Spey- 
side will no doubt popularise skating, introduce 
more people to curling, and provide alternatives 
to ski-ing; such rinks would also be an asset at 
other centres. 

Other Winter Sports 

5.100. Ice yachting has been seen on Loch 
Morlich and can be pursued when conditions are 
suitable by adapting sailing dinghies. This sport 
requires a relatively thick ice cover, an ice sur- 
face clear of snow over a wide area, and smooth 
ice. There is not enough long continuous frost at 
valley level in the Area for this sport to become 
established on a permanent basis; e.g., in some 
years Loch Morlich fails to freeze over com- 
pletely, and in many years it fails to provide a 
sufficiently thick ice cover. Conditions will thus 
only intermittently be suitable for ice yachting. 
Or di n ar y sailing dinghies can be readily adapted 
into ice yachts by the addition of sleds or runners, 
and the future for this sport is seen as an oppor- 
tunist one, in which the right conditions are 
seized. Motor cycle and car racing on ice are 
sports which do not seem appropriate for this 
Area on any regular basis, and should not be 
practised without adequate safeguards. Sleigh 
rides and snowshoe walking may become more 
popular but conditions are not always suitable; 
deep snow is needed at valley level to provide 
smooth running. Bob-sleigh runs require con- 
tinuotis hard frost to maintain ice-chutes and it 
is doubtful whether this can be guaranteed in 
normal years. Toboggans could be used on some 
of the mountain slopes but if this became popular 
it would be essential to avoid conflict with the 
popular ski-pistes. 

5.101. Complementary to outdoor activity, 
facilities for indoor recreation and entertainment 
such as ice rinks, swimming pools, dance halls, 
cinemas and lecture rooms are essential pro- 
visions for evenings and during bad weather and 
are available in many of the centres. The Outdoor 
Training Centre at Glenmore Lodge together 
with that proposed at Derry Lodge have impor- 
tant functions in the educational sphere both in 
winter and in summer, as indicated in para- 
graphs 5.43 and 5.95. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Landscape, Conservation and Preservation 

(see Map 6) 



Landscape 

6.1. In tb.e opening Chapter of this Report the 
physical background of the Area was described, 
but no attempt was made to convey its land- 
scape qualities. The scenic character of the 
mountains is quiet rather than dramatic, the 
finest effects being often caused by the transient 
weather and atmosphere rather than by astonish- 
ing physical features. The country does not lend 
itself best to appreciation from a moving car but 
rather to a more leisurely exploration. The best 
views for motonsts are of the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains from a short stretch of the A.9 near Avie- 
more, and the same view rather better seen from 
various points along the ski road to Glenmore. 
Other fine views are to be had towards Strath 
Nethy from the Nethybridge-Bridge of Brown 
road, and towards Lochnagar from the Gaimshiel 
to Crathie road. Suitable provision to enable 
visitors to enjoy such views is proposed in para- 
graph 5.26. 

Description of the Landscape 

6.2. Since its foundation in 1931 the National 
Trust for Scotland has among other things under- 
taken to promote preservation of places of 
natural beauty and in 1961 commissioned a 
reconnaissance to identify regions of supreme 
landscape value in the interior of the mainland 
part of the Highlands. This was undertaken by 
Mr W. H. Murray, the writer and mountaineer 
who has been exploring the great ranges of the 
West and North for 30 years as well as climbing 
in the Alps and Himalayas. In his view the idea 
of beauty is innate in man’s mind so that out- 
ward exhibitions of it can be recogmsed; he 



proceeded to select and delineate 21 regions of 
outstanding natural beauty, two of which fall 
within the Area. His carefully measured descrip- 
tions indicate the quality of the landscape. 

6.3. The first of the two regions in the Area — 
The Cairngorms — is described as follows: 

“The region chosen for delineation is bounded 
on the north by a line drawn from Loch 
Pityoulish in Strath Spey eastward through 
Craiggowrie, 2,237 feet, to the Ryvoan Pass, 
thence south along the north ridge of Cairn 
Gorm to the summit, thence east through the 
Saddle to the River Avon, which is followed 
tolnchrory; on the east by Builg bum south 
to Loch Builg, then south by the track to 
Invercauld House and the Dee, thence to 
Braemar; on the south by a line drawn west- 
ward from Braemar above the tree-line 
(1,750 feet) on the south slopes of the Dee 
Valley to White Bridge, thence following the 
Gddie Bum to the Geldie-Feshie bealach; 
on the west by the River Feshie north to 
Achlean, thence by straight line east to Cam 
Ban Mor, 3,443 feet, thence north-west 
through Feshiebridge to the railway line, 
thence north-east up the rail way-line to Loch 
Pityoulish.” 

6.4. After mentioning the peaks he says: 
“They form plateaux, eroded into granite 
mountains. At a first sight, they appear as a 
featureless mass, the flat tops and rounded slopes 
lack distinctive shape. Our penetration to the 
interior changes that impression. Their eastern 
and northern faces are carved into great conies in 
which dark lochans are ringed by cliffs. The 
conies spread in ranges along the faces. Nowhere 
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outside Skye can be found so many or such 
variety within a like area. Outstanding examples 
are the Garbh Choire between Cairn Toul and 
Braeriach, whose cliffs form an amphitheatre two 
miles long and two wide over which spills the 
infant Dee; the Slochd Mor between Beinn a’ 
Bhuird and Ben Avon, the most desolate of all, 
yet harbouring rare Alpine flora; and that 
famous corrie between Cairn Gorm and Ben 
Macdhui, deep-set, in which lies Loch Avon. It 
has no match in Scotland, save only at Coruisk, 
for utter remoteness and the sense of loneliness 
imparted. 

6.5. “The wastes of shattered stone on the 
summit plateaux form the biggest area of high 
ground in Britain. Their appeal is not an obvious 
one. In the act of exploring them, the immense 
scale on which the scene is set is gradually 
revealed, and this, with the vast conies, the mas- 
sive slopes, the long passes, the wide skies, and 
the very bareness of the ground, where the ele- 
ments work with a power not known at lower 
altitudes, gives to these plateaux the distinctive 
quali^ — a majesty great enough to cast a spell 
on man’s mind. 

6.6. “Rothiemurchus Forest on Speyside is 
one of the few natural woods in Scotland, and 
also the largest, to be worked continuously over 
many hundreds of years. Although repeatedly cut, 
it retains great beauty. Its principal feature 
throughout is the combination of old gnarled 
pines with drooping birches. Near the River 
Spey the forest shows great variety of tree and 
meadow. Nearer the mountains, the Cale- 
donian pine predominates. These pinewoods are 
deeply carpeted with blaeberry, heather and 
associated flora. The trees have space to branch 
fully, heather clearings are numerous ; little hills 
like the Tor of Alvie, little lochs like Loch an 
Eilein with its castle, or Loch an Ard with its 
reeds and water-lilies, or Loch Morlich with its 
sandy beaches, and rivers like the Druie, further 
vary the woodland scene. The paths leading 
through to the mountains are thus of singular 
loveliness. Outside Rothiemurchus proper, both 
to north and south . . . and yet again around Glen 
More, the beauty of the natural forest has 
meantime been lost . . . 

6.7. “The track through Glen Feshie to Dee- 
side crosses one of the wildest passes of Scotland. 
Around Glen Feshie Lodge, and for two miles 
above, the bed of the glen is flat grassland on 



which stands a once magnificent forest of old 
Caledonian pine. Through it flows the river, 
made wide and stony by repeated floods. 
Around the lodge the wood is dying, the ground 
littered by fallen trunks. Lower down, near 
Achlean, the forest has been destroyed, 
apparently by fire. The upper glen, beyond 
Ruigh Aiteachain (Landseer’s old cottage) 
is still good. The pines are mature and well 
spread on the meadow. The track winds 
through juniper groves until the glen narrows 
to a gorge, where the path traverses steep 
slopes of scree. Splintered crags rise close 
above, and wild screes. Landslides falling from 
the high ravines have swept the track and woods, 
tumbling great pines. The scene bears likeness to 
some uninhabited vaUey of cis-Himalayan Tibet. 

6.8. “Upper Glen Feshie is untamed: it has 
none of the domesticated flavour of Speyside, or 
of lower Glen AfFric. There has been much talk 
of building a road through the glen to connect 
Speyside and Deeside. The singular beauty of the 
Feshie track is dependent on its unmitigated 
wildness. Mitigate that wildness and it will be 
nothing. A tarmac road through the glen will 
have low scenic value, for the walls are close and 
high. The peculiar quality of the track will have 
gone. 

6.9. “The Spey valley approach is across flat 
land heavily wooded, but from Braemar the 
route traverses the Dee Valley along the hillside 
high above the river, giving fine views of its wide 
waters winding slowly eastwards through the 
strath below. Westward are rolling foothills 
rising to the high tops and corriBs of the Cairn 
Toul-Braeriach plateau. These are seen at first 
from a splendid foreground of birchwood, which 
gives way later to stands of Douglas fir and pine. 
The river narrows to the Linn of Dee, where it 
thunders through rock guts and cauldrons. Linn 
is a famous salmon leap .The hills are approached 
from here either up Glen Dee or better still 
up Glen Lui or Glen Quoich which are both 
beautifully wooded and made alive by their big 
burns. They wind into the very heart of the 
Cairngorms. Glen Lui leads into Glen Derry, 
which shelters a magnificent remnant of old 
Caledonian pine-wood. The track between their 
gnarled roots and widespreading branches, 
twisting through tussocks of heather and blae- 
berry, is one of the finest in this country.” 
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6.10. The second of the two regions in the 
Area— Balmoral Forest— is described as follows ; 
“The forest is bounded on the north by 
the River Dee; on the east by the River Muick; 
on the south by a line drawn from Loch Muick 
to Broad Cairn, 3,268 feet, thence to the head of 
Loch Callater; on the west by the Callater bum 
to the Clunie road and Braemar. 

6.11. “The central feature is Lochnagar, 3,786 
feet, the culminating point of the White Mounth 
plateau. Its north-east corrie is ringed by 
granite cliffs 800 feet high, under which lies the 
tarn of Lochnagar, from which the mountain 
takes its name. Under its southern slopes lie 
three lochs, Muick, Loch Dubh and Callater. 
Under its northern and eastern slopes lie the 
forests of Ballochbuie, Garmaddie, Balmoral and 
Glen Muick. Of all the forests of Deeside, none 
excel the Ballochbuie. When due to be felled for 
its timber it was saved for posterity by Queen 
Victoria’s purchase of the Lochnagar estate. It 
well merits her apt description, ‘The bonniest 
plaid in Scotland’. These Caledonian pine- 
woods of Deeside are used for nesting by the 
golden eagle, which elsewhere builds on cliffs. 

6.12. “On Lochnagar, as elsewhere in the 
Cairngorm region, notably Glen Avon and Glen 
Feshie, the vast sweeps of heather-covered hill- 
side, purpled by the bloom of late August, make 
a spectacle more brilliant by far than is likely to 
be imagined, and nowhere else in the Scottish 
Highlands is there to be seen such extensive mass. 
In June, if the season has been favourable, 
creeping azaleas colour red whole acres of 
Lochnagar’s s ummi t. Along the edges of melting 
snow, pink moss campion flowers. Rare Alpine 
plants are found at the head of Glen Callater, 
but have been much depleted by collectors.” 

6.13. This provides a vivid description of the 
central part of the Area; Murray also states: 
“Glen Tilt has high claim for inclusion by virtue 
of its live river, and well-grown woods. The 
transition from wild upper moor to lower 
fertility maintains our keen interest in the 
growing change and contrast. But the glen is 
narrowly enclosed for its long length, the 
flanking mountains are not well seen, and their 
visible slopes seem without sufhcient distinction.” 

6.14. As in other parts of the country land- 
scaping by the Estates during the last century has 
given great character to the straths and valleys 



and although good examples remain more 
effort may be needed to maintain them. Atholl 
Estate rivals Balmoral in its attraction to the 
visitor and there is the historic example of the 
viewpoint at the falls of Bruar which was planted 
with larches, Scots pine and beech as a result of 
“a humble petition of Bruar Water” addressed 
by Robert Bums to the then Duke of Atholl. 
Despite some restriction of flow owing to 
extraction of headwater for hydro-electricity the 
falls retain interest and the trees have been kept 
during recent felling and replanting. This is in 
contrast to the Falls of Garry which have lost too 
much water for the rapids and salmon pools to 
be appreciated and the short woodland walk to 
it, thou^ attractive, has lost its point. 

Remoteness 

6.15. The sublime quality of remoteness 
hinted at in paragraphs 6.4 and 6.5 quite 
independent of beauty, is a dwindling asset. 
There is no place on mainland Scotland more 
than ten miles, and no part of this Area more 
than nine miles, from a public road. As popu- 
lation rises in Great Britain as a whole and the 
desire to escape the city becomes increasingly 
difficult to fulfil, such areas are becoming 
increasingly prized for their remoteness. As an 
additional consideration only three of the 
regions defined by Murray as of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty coincide with substantial areas 
over five miles from a public road, and these are 
in Knoydart, the Fionn Loch district and in the 
Cairngorm Area. This is shown by Figure 6. 

6.16. As stated in paragraphs 5.37-40, the 
Area presents unrivalled opportunities for 
walking the value of which would be greatly 
diminished if routes were paralleled by roads. 
The walking routes for the most part follow the 
glens in which it would be possible to build roads 
but the finest scenery is found either by climbing 
or in glens which are culs de sac and the bulk 
of the hill region will continue to be visited on 
foot although remoteness will be reduced by the 
construction of new roads and the use of chair- 
lifts ; the remote aspect of Loch Avon referred to 
in paragraph 6.4 has for example been trans- 
formed by the chairlift on Cairn Gorm which 
brings it within easy reach of the holidaymaker. 
Similar change will occur in the Ben a’ Bhuird/ 
Ben Avon range when ski lifts serve the Ben a’ 
Bhuird summits. 
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Topographic Types 

6.17. It is possible to find wide disagreement 
about landscape beauty among individuals and 
over the years between the taste of one gener- 
ation and another. It may also be argued that 
there is nothing very natural about large parts 
of the Area as they are largely the product of 
some centuries of land management. Landscape 
can however be considered apart from concepts 
of remoteness and natural beauty and areas can 
be categorised in terms of the various types of 
landscape feature of which Scotland is composed 
such as mountain, moor, glen, forest, loch and 
river. To give an example outside the Area, 
Rannoch Moor would be an automatic choice 
because the features of Scottish moors in general 
are here expressed in a most powerful and com- 
prehensive way not paralleled anywhere else. 

6.18. Twenty two topographic types have been 
identified in the Area as being of sufficiently high 
intrinsic merit to warrant specific mention. The 
types are set out in the following table and are 
also defined on pull-out Map 6. Five stars 
denote the equal of the best Scotland can 
produce; features which are striking but not so 
unusual are given a comparative star rating. 

Table of Topographic Types 

The first six areas contain the most dramatic 
of the large scale landscape formations in the 
Area with the exception of the coires of Cairn 
Gorm which are treated later as part of Glen- 
more. Five of these six are adjacent and form 
an extensive block; Lochnagar is a separate 
massif. 

1. ***** Lairtg Ghru 

This great trough through the 
hills connects the east and west 
sides of the massif and rises at the 
watershed to the height of 2,733 
feet where its fl.oor is formed of a 
rugged boulder field. 

2 ***** Braerl^ch and Glen Einich 

Glen Einich is hemmed in on all 
sides except the narrow outlet to 
Rothiemurchus ; on one side by the 
great mass of Braeriach and on the 
others by 2,000 feet of cliffs and 
scree which fall directly to the loch 
which the head of the glen en- 
closes. In addition to its imposing 



mass Braeriach has fine rock coires 
at high elevations. 

3. ***** Lochnagar 

The most easily seen of any of the 
high hills and next to Cairn Toul 
the one with the most majestic out- 
line with a number of minor peaks 
and two fine rock coires. 

4. ***** Cairn Toul, Glen Geusachan 

AND Glen Dee 

Cairn Toul unlike most of the bills 
over 4,000 feet rises to several dis- 
tinct peaks which from certain 
viewpoints rear up dramatically. 
On the Dee and Glen Geusachan 
sides the hiU rises steeply from the 
narrow valley floor to the level of 
high rock coires with hanging 
lochs. The famous feature of the 
Devil’s Point dominates Glen Dee 
with its cliffs. 

5. **** Ben Macdui and Glen Luibeg 

The highest hill of the Cairngorms 
with a fine range of rock coires 
standing above the steep and nar- 
row Luibeg bum which falls 2,000 
feet to Glen Luibeg. 

6. **** Moine Mor 

An extensive bog and moorland 
lying at an elevation of over 3,000 
feet, from which the final 1,000 feet 
of Braeriach and Caim Toul spring 
on the eastern side. 

In the following four areas the quality of the 
topographic type depends more on smaller scale 
features than in the case of those listed so far, 
although in some cases the total size of the area 
may be extensive, e.g., the River Avon. 

7. ***** River Avon 

The river flows from a loch sur- 
rounded by cliffs, similar to but on 
a smaller scale than in Glen Einich, 
and overlooked by the famous 
shelterstone. Its course lies along 
the north flank of Ben Avon where 
it twists and turns before diverting 
north through a grassy valley grazed 
by sheep down to themorepopulous 
district of Tomintoul. It thus passes 
through many changes of character 
in a comparatively short distance. 
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8. ***** Falls of Bruar 

A brilliant series of small water- 
falls notable for the great number 
and variety of small falls, swirling 
pools and sudden rapids stretching 
for about half a mile in all. 

9. **** Orp Ban and Loch an Eilhn 

Strong character is given by the 
grouping together of a small hill, 
with a small loch surrounded by 
trees and an island on which stands 
a mined castle. 

10. *** Summit plateaux of Ben a’ 

Bhuird and Ben Avon 
The rock coires of Ben a’ Bhuird 
and the numerous jointed granite 
blocks standing like giant cairns 
at intervals on Ben Avon are 
distinctive. 

The following five areas derive their character 
from the various effects of different forestry and 
estate management policies which have given 
rise to landscapes of contrasting appearance. 

11. **** Glenmore 

A great bowl in the hills which has 
the rock coires of Cairn Gonn as a 
backdrop several miles in length. 
The area focuses on Loch Morlich 
which lies at a height of 1,000 feet 
in a central position and which has 
recently been almost surrounded by 
extensive plantations of trees. 

12 **** Rothiemurchos 

Notable particularly for its exten- 
sive woodlands and juniper stands. 
The woods contain both old and 
young trees mixed, in both dense 
and open stands, providing great 
variety of scale and interest in the 
approach area from Speyside to the 
hills beyond. 

13. **** Abernethy 

The general description is si-milar 
to that for Rothiemurchus but the 
location is less immediate to the 
hills. 

14. **** Deeside 

An area of estates with great houses 
bordering the River Dee, and sur- 
rounded by fine policies with 



mature trees and meadows, backed 
by forests on the hillsides. 

15. *** Atholl and Lower Tilt 

The general description is similar 
to that for Deeside but the area is 
on a single estate and of smaller 
scale. 

The following four features rate three stars and 
while still fine of their sort are of a lesser order 
than some of those described above. 

16. *** Glen Lui and Glen Quoich 

These are open and fairly gentle 
valleys of the foothills of a type 
common in Scotland; their dis- 
tinctive character here depends 
almost entirely on the substantial 
remains of old woodlands which 
they contain. 

17. *** Central Glen Feshie 

This area is in two parts the 
upstream one being a short but 
narrow, steep and high sided pass 
with impressive screes and the 
unruly River Feshie flowing 
through it. The down - stream 
section is a more open strath with 
the remains of old woodlands which 
extend also some way up into the 
Pass. 

18. *** Pass of Ryvoan 

This has much in common with the 
Pass of Glen Feshie but is less 
striking in that it contains no 
river but instead a small loch and is 
considerably shorter. 

19. *** An Dun and Edendon 

An Dun is a nearly symmetrical 
sugarloaf shaped hill of a type 
common in Scotland but not often 
so perfectly formed as this. It 
stands above a glen containing an 
impressive range of moraines for 
several miles again of a type not 
uncommon but here well displayed. 

The final three areas are only marginally more 
distinctive than many other similar Scottish 
features but are worth mention in a two star class 
as being important in the build-up of the whole 
character of the Area. 
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20. ** Moor of Ailnack 

An extensive rough heather moor 
at a general level of 2,400 feet 
remarkable chiefly for its wildness 
and sharp contrast with its southern 
neighbours Ben Avon and Ben a’ 
Bhuird. 

21. ** Strathnethy 

A five mile^long glen of powerful 
dominating “U” shape quite un- 
relieved by features of interest. 

22. ** Glen Derry 

An interesting more open glen yet 
flanked by high hills with the 
openings of the two great coires of 
Etchachan and Lochan Uaine 
above it and scattered open wood- 
lands in its lower reaches. 

6. 19. It will be observed from Map 5 that there 
is a broad correspondence between the areas 
defined by Murray comprising the central part 
of the Area and the majority of the topographic 
types ; the remainder of the Area qualifies for at 
least a one star rating in the Scottish context. 



Development Code 

6.20. In order to maintain the quality of land- 
scape throughout the Area, and to ensure a high 
standard of siting and design in development of a 
general, tourist and recreational nature, the 
following code for control of development is put 
forward as being the minimum required : 

(i) It is intended that development will be 
concentrated at the existing settlements 
within the Area except where there are 
clear requirements associated with agri- 
culture, forestry, appropriate recreation 
or education, vit^ raw materials or 
essential services. 

(ii) Siting of buildings should receive more 
than the usual care so as not to be 
obtrusive, nor to obstruct any good view, 
nor to interfere with the enjoyment of 
areas of special attraction to the public. 

(iii) The design of any building should be 
subservient both in form and colour to 
its setting. 

(iv) The design and landscaping of road and 
ancillary works should receive the same 



meticulous care as the siting and design 
ofbuildings. 

(v) Essenial twinning of minerals, including 
sand and gravel, should be confined to 
areas which do not interfere with the 
enjoyment of other land and should be 
carried out so as to present a tidy face 
to any roadway or place open to the 
public. Abandoned workings must be 
left in a safe and orderly condition. 

(vij Overhead fines where permitted must be 
carefully routed to avoid the sky line 
and undue impact upon the scenery. 

(vii) New forestry areas should be integrated 
with the landscape of the locality; the 
preservation of open areas, particular 
features, walks and viewpoints will be 
part of this. 

(viii) Camping and caravan sites should be 
screened from roads and places open to 
the public and divided by screening into 
groups of not more than 25 vans. 

6.21 . In addition to the foregoing control there 
is a need for more particular control within areas 
of special attraction where development pressures 
are already mounting. The conditions of con- 
trol for these areas should be: 

(i) There will be a strong presumption 
against development save where it is 
clearly necessary in connection with 
existing development or is consonant 
with the purpose underlying the defin- 
ition of the area. 

(ii) Buildings must be sited with exceptional 
care; in general buildings should be sited 
inconspicuously. 

(iii) Architectural design and quality of 
buildings must be of the highest order. 

(iv) Roads should be kept to the minimum 
necessary to serve essential development 
and to permit access to car parks. They 
should be kept as natural as possible 
without kerbs and with the minimum 
of embankment and cutting which must 
be carefully landscaped. Speed must be 
subservient to appearance; there is a 
strong presumption that these areas are 
to be enjoyed on foot. 

(v) The level or lie of water in any loch, river 
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or bum should not be interfered with 
without consultation with the Planning 
Authority. 

(vi) Overhead wires should be erected only 
on wood poles and if adequately con- 
cealed. 

(vii) Woodlands should be maintained by 
thinning and replacement; clear felling 
is not desirable. Planting should not 
take place in open areas without con- 
sultation with the Planning Authority. 
Trees should be planted in sympathy 
with the landscape to achieve as natural 
an effect as possible. 

(viii) Tents or caravans where permitted will 
be confined to small suitably screened 
groups of about seven units. Caravans to 
be occupied only periodically will not 
be permitted. 

(ix) Car and coach parks should be screened 
from the road where practicable, and 
from the surrounding land, and should 
be broken up by planting or lay-out to 
hide them as far as possible. 

(x) Petrol stations will not be permitted. 

6.22. Inverness County Council are in process 
of reviewing their approved Development Plan 
to incorporate the definition of a number of 
small localities of special attraction centred on 
lochs. There are similar localities in file other 
Counties where definition may be necessary if 
equal pressure for development should arise. 

6.23. The purpose of examining the landscape 
in detail has been to draw full attention to the 
values, some of them intangible, which could be 
reduced or destroyed. Some development already 
carried out has been of a pioneering nature and in 
a few cases experiments are being carried out 
towards restoring the landscape; other develop- 
ment has received commendation from the Civic 
Trust. But it is incumbent upon everyone oper- 
ating in the Area to ensure that what they do is 
in harmony with wbat is there, and a hi^ calibre 
of professional advice will be needed. It will be 
necessary to establish appropriate landscape 
techniques, including the design of the industrial 
products likely to be used; in this the proposed 
Countryside Commission can make a vital 
contribution. 
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Conservation — see Map 3 
Definition 

6.24. Conservation means the careful manage- 
ment of a vulnerable or limited resource so as to 
ensure maximum efficiency of use, while at the 
same time taking such steps as are necessary to 
ensure continuity of supply. A large portion of 
the Cairngorm Area is under management with 
the object of producing a sin^e crop such as 
trees, sheep or grouse accompanied by the sup- 
pression of all competition and the diversion of a 
maximum amount of available energy into that 
crop. The result is a very uniform condition over 
wide areas devoted to one product and the 
reduction of the range of species of both plants 
and animals to the minimum, consistent with 
that object. Land management for crops with its 
concentration on the elimination of diversity is 
so widespread throughout Europe, that sub- 
stantial areas where crop management is not 
practised are hard to find and it requires special 
organisation to maintain and preserve them; of 
importance therefore will be the steps taken to 
achieve the greatest possible richness and diversi- 
fication which natural circumstances permit. 

6.25. The Nature Conservancy owns a num- 
ber of properties up and down the country and in 
addition is able to obtain control over other land 
by means of voluntary agreements with the 
owners. Each of the Conservancy’s properties 
and those controlled by agreement is the subject 
of a management plan which recognises that the 
land does not just go out of use, or remain in the 
state it is, at the date of the agreement but will 
continue to react and change in response to the 
natural and applied forces acting upon it. 

The Cairngorms National Nature Reserve 

6.26. The management plan for the Cairn- 
gorms National Nature Reserve established in 
1954, has the objective of maintaining as many 
as possible of the diverse animal and plant 
habitats which the Reserve is capable of gener- 
ating, and, where these have been destroyed in 
the past, of restoring them. At the same time 
the factors which make the various associations 
of plants either permanent or ephemeral features 
of the landscape, and their interaction in the 
lives and habits of fauna dependent upon them 
are studied together with the many other factors 
in their relationship. 
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6.27. This objective is a more complicated and 
difficult one than may at first appear and it is 
not to be identified wholely with the preservation 
of rarities or keeping the countryside unspoilt or 
even making the Reserve nearly like its state in 
Nature before the coming of man, although each 
of these could represent one facet of the work 
according to circumstances. The most important 
aims can be stated, at the risk of over-simplifi- 
cation, as seeing that the complex systems 
evolved in natural conditions over very long 
periods of time are not obliterated beyond hope 
of recall and making sure that the essential 
factors which have brought them into being and 
are necessary to maintain them are understood. 
To this end the Nature Conservancy will wish to 
control the management of an area which 
includes fair tracts of the commoner plant and 
animal environments and samples of as many of 
the less co mm on environments as possible. It 
has succeeded in establishing a management 
scheme over an area of some 64,118 acres which 
appears to meet the requirements almost ideally 
containing as it does land varying in elevation 
between 750 feet and almost 4,300 feet including 
lochs and streams, screes and cliffs, forests and 
moors, with various exposures. About a tenth 
of the Reserve is owned by the Conservancy and 
the remainder is managed by agreement with 
co-operative landowners. Although not included 
in the Reserve, the particularly fine examples of 
Scots pine woods in the valley of the Quoich have 
also attracted the Conservancy’s attention. 

6.28. As the Cairngorms Reserve contains 
some of the highest hills there has always been 
a traffic of climbers and walkers. The ski-lift 
now takes visitors on to the Cairn Gorm which 
is not far from the highest summit, Ben Macdui ; 
the latter is now being increasingly visited. 
Nevertheless the scale of the traffic is such that 
the Conservancy can so far afford to regard it as 
just one more ecological factor to be studied and 
no restrictions on the public are being attempted. 
On the positive side the Conservancy has pro- 
vided better access in the Reserve by constructing 
footbridges at a number of difficult river crossings 
in remote parts; in each case the bridges were 
prefabricated, brought in by helicopter, and 
erected by volunteers. The Conservancy is 

. taking seriously the business of informing the 
public on matters of nature interest and has 
opened a Nature Trail at Loch an EUein. 



Available to the visitor is a staff of three war- 
dens in addition to the Assistant Regional Officer 
who is based on the Speyside Research Station 
at Aviemore. It is expected that this education 
programme will do a lot to inform the public of 
the importance of hitherto unregarded natural 
factors in maintaining the existence of species. 
Thus much that is now destroyed in ignorance 
may through better understanding be kept. 

6.29. Most of the agreements with landowners 
are for fairly short periods of years having about 
20 years to run, while the interests of the Con- 
servancy only mature with time. The Con- 
servancy is however spared the expense of 
acquiring outright the land in which it is inter- 
ested and good relations exist with the land- 
owners affected. These landowners have had to 
make certain sacrifices of sovereignty over their 
land in the interests of the conservation pro- 
gramme, and the public should be aware of the 
part wifich they are playing with the Nature 
Conservancy in maintaining Reserves which as 
time goes by will become of ever increasing value 
to the nation and all interested in the natural 
heritage. 

Smaller National Nature Reserve 

6.30. The National Nature Reserve of Craigel- 
lachie illustrates the contact relationships of 
granite and moine schist which are of consider- 
able interest. One of the most extensive areas of 
pure birch woodland to be found in the Spey 
Valley is situated in this Reserve which is also 
of special interest as a habitat for rare and local 
mo^. The Area also contains a very small 
portion of the Caenlochan National Nature 
Reserve which was declared in order to preserve 
a wealth and variety of mountain vegetation on 
calcareous schists. 

Sites of Special Scientific Interest 

6.31. These are especially interesting to the 
natural scientist who can observe a wide range of 
rare and unusual phenomena. In all, there are 
seventeen sites of special scientffic interest which 
have been notified under section 23 of the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949. They vary in size from eight to over 
7,500 acres and contain a great range of rocks, 
flora and fauna. They cover most of the high tops 
to include arctic-alpine and arctic-subarctic flora 
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and on the larger botanical scale there are fine 
areas of natural Scots-pine woodland. 

6.32. The sites that have been notified for their 
geological and geomorphological interest are not 
likely to be affected by the proposals for forestry 
or recreational development; botanical and 
zoological examples are, however, more suscept- 
ible to the incursions of people and physical 
development. In general however scientific interest 
in these sites, and public access are not necessarily 
incompatible given care by all concerned. 

Bird Sanctuary 

6.33. The Loch Garten Bird Reserve, com- 
prising 677 acres administered by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, was declared 
a bird sanctuary in 1960 by the Secretary of State 
for Scotland under section 3 of the Protection of 
Birds Act, 1954. This decrees that entry to the 
Reserve, other than by the peat road to the 
public observation post at specific times, is for- 
bidden between 1st April and 31st July each year 
and is a punishable offence. The Reserve was 
established to protect the pair of ospreys which 
nested there for the first time in 1959 after 
several mostly unsuccessful ventures in the 
district in the 1950’s. This subject is also referred 
to in paragraph 1.50. 

Field Studies 

6.34. Courses in field studies are included in 
the programme of the Scottish Council of 
Physical Recreation at Glenmore Lodge in the 
Forest Park. Instruction is given by the resident 
staff to school children and other groups in the 
botany, wildlife, geology and geography of the 
area. More advanced courses for school and 
college groups with their own specialist teaching 
staff are also based on Glenmore Lodge. 

6.35. There is a field centre in a former school 
at Cromdale and another with accommodation 
for fifteen people at Pitmain Beag, Kingussie, 
from which field courses are conducted. It is 
proposed that a similar centre be established at 
Tomintonl, possibly in the former Roman 
Catholic School. 

Preservation — see Map 6. 

Historic Ways 

6.36. The mountain mass forming the central 
core of the Area has long been a barrier to 



movement from the north and west to the south. 
Routes around and through it came into pro- 
minence during the 18th century when cattle 
from the Highlands were driven to the great 
trysts at Crieff and Falkirk. The main drove road 
from Lochaber and the Western Isles joined the 
drove road from the north near Dalwhinnie 
before passing east into Upper Glen Garry; at 
Dalnaoardoch the route ran south via Trinafour 
and Tummel Bridge to Crieff. The eastern drove 
route from Moray to the south followed the 
mountain passes by Glen Avon and Looh Builg; 
thence fording the River Dee at Braemar to pass 
through Glen Clunie and Glen Shee. Many of the 
famous walks through the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains including the Lairig Ghru and the Lairig an 
Laoigh were used as drove roads as late as the 
19th century. There are no actual physical 
remains of the drove roads but it is claimed that 
some of the regularly used “stances” or overnight 
stopping places can be distinguished by patches 
of grass in an area of bracken or heather. 

6.37. The main advance in road building came 
in the era following the failure of the 1715 
Jacobite rebellion. The army under the direction 
of General Wade built roads designed to control 
a hostile population. Two roads from the south 
met at Dalnacardoch and separated again at 
Dalwhinnie, one carrying on north-west to Fort 
Augustus and the other turning north-east to 
Ruthven Barracks, Aviemote and Inverness. 
There was also a project to link Ruthven and 
Braemar by a road through Glen Feshie. Other 
military roads were built after the 1745; one 
route is that followed by the A.93 over the 
Caimwell to Braemar. After crossing the River 
Dee at Invercauld the road turned north at 
Crathie and is now followed over some lengths by 
the A.939 to Cookbrldge and Tomintoul via the 
Leeht Road. Later in the 18th century a military 
road connecting Aviemore and Grantown was 
constructed. 



Bridges 

6.38. The remains of themilitary roads can be 
traced as tracks across the hillsides where they 
have not been incorporated in the modern 
system. There are considerable stretches through 
Glen Garry flanking the present route of the 
trunk road A.9. More prominent where they 
have survived are the bridges; there is a Wade 
Bridge one-and-a-half miles south of Dalwhinnie 
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just to the east of the A.9. Other bridges, less 
certaia in origin but thought to be built by 
General Wade, are also situated in Glen Garry; 
an example is the bridge over AUt Anndeir near 
Dail-na-mine Lodge. Still in use is the military 
bridge at Spittal of Glenshee but the splendid 
ruilitary bridge over the Dee at Invercauld was 
superseded before the second world war. Not all 
the attractive old bridges date from the military 
period of the eighteenth century. The ruined 
packhorse bridge at Carrbridge is of earlier 
origin while the high single-arch bridge over the 
River Gaim by Gairnshiel Lodge dates from the 
nineteenth century and is still very much in use. 

Buildings of Archaeological, Historical and 
Architectural interest 

6.39. Although the Area is renowned for its 
wildlife and landscape it also contains many 
buildings of merit and interest. Buildings and 



remains of archaeological importance can be 
found in the official list of ancient monuments 
published by the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works and in the Secretary of State’s provisional 
list of buildings of architectural or historic 
interest. 

6.40. The Clan MacPherson Museum at New- 
tonmore and Am Fasgadh at Kingussie have a 
human interest and Blair Castle at Blair AthoU is 
also very popular with its strong associations 
with the past. Fortified buildings are well 
represented ; among the best known are Loch an 
Eilein Castle, Ruthven Barracks, Corgarff Castle 
and Castle Grant. There are also non-military 
buildings of some note, including Insh Church at 
BCincraig, St. Bride’s Church at Old Blair, and 
Balavil, an Adam mansion north of Kingussie. 

6.41. The following list is a selection of the 
more important items in the Area; they are 
indicated on Map 6 and numbered accordingly : 



Item No. 



County 



1. Castle Grant, north of Grantown-on-Spey Moray 

2. Upper Port, near Grantown-on-Spey (Standing stones) » 

3. Old Spey Bridge (Military — 1754) 

4. Congash, Abemethy (Two symbol stones) 

5. Castle Lethendry (Mediaeval) 

6. Earth House, Farm of Mains of Inverourie 

7. Ballantruan Farm House (Late 18th C.) 

8. Bridge of Brown 

9. Bridge of Avon 

10. Ironstone Mine near Wells of Lecht 

11. Doune of Invernochty, Strathdon (Mote hill) 

12. Skellatur House, Strathdon 

13. Corgarff Castle, Cock Bridge 

14. Bridge on old Military Road over Allt Dambr near Aldamph, Strathdon 

15. Bridge on old Military Road over Bum of Tomohaish, Strathdon 

16. Bridge over River Gaim 

17. Tullich Kirkyard near Ballater (Symbol stone) 

18. Newton of Tullich near Ballater (Earth house) 

19. Braemar Castle 

20. Invercauld Bridge (Military 1753) 

21. Bridge over Clunie 

22. Military Bridge at Spittal of Glenshee Perth 

23. Clach na h’ lobairt. South of Bridge of Tilt (Standing stone) 

24. Front Lodge, Blair Castle 

25. Grotto on River Tilt opposite York Cascade „ 

26. St. Bride’s Church, Old Blair .» 

27. Blair Castle ” 

28. Bridge over Allt a’ Chrombaidh (Wade?) » 

29. Bridge over Allt nan Cuinneag (Wade) „ 

30. Auchlecks House »» 



Inverness 

Moray 

Banff 



Aberdeen 
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Perth 

Inverness 



31. Bridge over Allt Anndeir near Dail-na-mine Lodge (Port Wade) 

32. Wade Bridge Dalwhinnie 

33. Cluny Castle, Laggan (Castellated house) 

34. Ruthven Barracks, near Kingussie 

35. Raitts Cave, north of Kingussie (Iron-age earth house) 

36. Balavil, north of Kingussie (Adam mansion) 

37. Insh Church, Kincraig 

38. Easter Delfour, Alvie (Remains of cairn and stone circle) 

39. Dunachton Lodge, Alvie (Sculptured stone) 

40. Loch an Eilein Castle 

41 . Wester Aviemore Circle (Stone circle) 

42. Pityoulish Fort, North of Aviemore (Stone fort) 

43. Avielochan Fort, North of Aviemore (Iron-age fort) ' 

44. Tom Bigla, Boat of Garten (Earthwork and moat) 

45. Old Packhorse Bridge, Carrbridge (Not in use) 

46. Castle Roy, Nethybridge 

47. Muckrach Castle, Dulnain Bridge 



6.42. Not all the buildings mentioned are open 
to the public but remains of archaeological 
interest can usually be examined by asking per- 
mission from the local owner or tenant. Notable 
among these are Wester Aviemore Stone Circle, 
Raitts Cave an Iron-Age earth house north of 
Kingussie, and a symbol stone in Tullich Kirk- 
yard near Ballater. There are a number of such 
features which are worthy of local attention and 
could be incorporated in a circuit system of walks 
around existing settlements. It is perhaps worth 
noting that many remains marked on the Ord- 
nance Survey Maps as cairns are all that is left 
of the shielings or summer quarters of the 18th 
and 19th century herdsmen who took their cattle 
from the low to the higher lands to conserve food 
on the former. 

Action for Preservation 

6.43. It is highly desirable that these historic 
ways, bridges and buildings and those of lesser 
importance of which there are many should 
receive the care and attention which is their due 
both as part of the national heritage and as 
features of undoubted attraction to many 
visitors. The Ministry of Public Building and 
Works, the Historic Buildings Council, the 
National Trust, the local authorities and local 
societies should ensure action in this. 

Tree Preservation Orders 

6.44. The section on Forestry in Chapter 
Three covered the positive side of woodland 
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management where trees are regarded as a crop. 
There are however powers available to the 
Planning Authorities for the preservation of 
trees which are of special importance but the real 
value of these powers lies not so much in con- 
tinuing the existence of a tree beyond its normal 
life, as of ensuring suitable replanting when the 
time for replacement arrives. Tree Preservation 
Orders can apply to sin^e trees or to groups of 
trees. There are in the Area estate plantings which 
illustrate a high skill in landscape planning 
including some fine avenues. Local appreciation 
of these should make the application of Orders 
unnecessary; there is need however, for vigilance 
to ensure that attractive trees are not needlessly 
lost through carelessness, neglect or vandalism. 

Advertisement Control 

6.45. The 1947 Planning Act was the first 
piece of legislation requiring Local Planning 
Authorities to control the display of advertise- 
ments ; this is limited to the basic requirements of 
amenity and road safety. With regard to amenity, 
provision is made whereby the Local Planning 
Authorities may promote an Order defining an 
Area of Special Control which, if approved by 
the Secretary of State, prevents the display of aU 
commercial advertisements of the type seen on 
poster hoardings, and provides for their removal 
where they have previously occurred. There are, 
however, certain types of advertisements referred 
to as “specified classes” exempt from such 
Orders which may be exhibited without consent. 
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These include advertisements on business prem- 
ises relating to goods sold or business carried on, 
advertisements for the purpose of identification, 
direction or warning relating to the land on which 
they are displayed, those which refer to the 
functions of a statutory undertaking, and certain 
advertisements of a temporary nature. Orders 
also have the beneficial effect of limiting to some 
extent the size of permitted advertisements. 

6.46. Such definitions of policy are generally 
welcomed by the trade and simplify day-to-day 
administration in large areas of the countryside. 
The Aberdeenshire, Inverness-shire and Perth- 
shire parts of the Area, excluding a section of the 
Strathdon-side road, the Burgh of Kingussie and 
eight other villages, are so protected. It is pro- 
posed that Areas of Special Control of Advertise- 
ments be declared in Moray and Naim, and 
Banffshire, in similar manner. 



Litter 

6.47. In the countryside it is most desirable 
that those who can should take their litter home 
for disposal. Lack of these good manners and of 
organised collection over the larger part of the 
Area not only leads to the creation of local and 



sometimes unsightly dumps but to a general dis- 
regard in the matter even by local people in 
isolated places. Some of the high tops and 
shelter huts are littered with rusting tin cans 
which require to be cleared away; litter is 
particularly noticeable on ski-ing areas after the 
snow has thawed. It is proposed therefore that 
an annual clean-up be organised by voluntary 
and statutory bodies throughout the Area as is 
done in some of the National Parks in England. 

6.48. There has been an improvement in 
dealing with roadside litter in recent years but 
more litter bins should be provided where 
necessary. Baskets in Perthshire are contained 
within circular concrete drums painted white 
which serve to identify the receptacle without 
lettering. Besides retaining a smart appearance, 
the shape is an acceptable form in relation to 
roadside provision and where set back on rough 
ground can indicate pull-off points without 
necessarily being visible to traffic in the opposite 
direction — this reduces the overall impact on 
the countryside. They require frequent clearance 
and because of this, larger box-type bins are also 
used in other parts of the Area; the Forestry 
Commission have introduced timber - built 
receptacles in the Forest Park. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



Summaty and Conclusions 



CHAPTER ONE 

7.1. This chapter explains the reasons for the 
Report and introduces the reader to the Area. 

CHAPTER TWO 
Population 2.1-11 

7.2. There has been a general decline of popu- 
lation throughout the Area; it has been more 
severe in the eastern districts. Marginal increases 
have occurred in the west, and additional 
employment opportunities created in the tourist 
and recreational fields could improve the 
situation. 

Employment 2. 12-26 

7.3. Increased development in the tourist 
field is likely to create more jobs for women than 
for men; to rectify this and to establish con- 
ditions conducive to a stable resident population, 
employment opportunities for men will be 
needed. In the short term this should be pro- 
vided through the introduction of appropriate 
manufacturing industry; in the long term a use- 
ful contribution can be made by an increase in 
forestry. Industries related to tourism, agri- 
culture and forestry should also be encouraged 
and emphasis be given to the growth of service 
industries, particularly of construction, transport 
and distribution. 

CHAPTER THREE 
Agriculture 3.1-9 

7.4. Agriculture plays an important part in 
the local economy and its stability should be 
maintained ; it is unlikely that farming can play a 
bigger role in direct employment. 
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Forestry 3.10-16 

7.5. It has been estimated that there are at 
least 220,000 acres in the Area suitable for 
economic forestry but the effect of planting this 
acreage would be to drastically reduce the sheep 
population owing to the loss of essential winter- 
ing ground; it should however be possible by 
careful planning to obtain 100,000 acres for 
forestry with much less damaging effect on the 
sheep stocks. 

7.6. In order to identify precise sites for 
planting 100,000 acres the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland and the 
Forestry Co mmi ssion in Scotland should carry 
out comprehensive Rural Development Surveys 
in consultation with estate owners. This should 
be followed by discussions with estate owners, 
farmers and tenants to ensure an adequate pro- 
gramme of planting. The proposals for forestry 
could eventually result in additional employment 
for over 1,000 men in the forests and in ancillary 
industry. 

Deer Forests 3.17-28 

7.7. Marauding leads to conflict with agri- 
cultural interests. The Red Deer Commission is 
endeavouring to deal with this and there is a 
duty on the estates to see that the number of 
deer is related to the grazings available. A 
co-ordinated annual record of the herds is 
required in order to establish a proper 
balance. 

7.8. Both the sporting interest and the present 
modest export market for venison should be 
maintained but a better home market should be 
created to assist the economy of the deer 
forests. 
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Grouse Moors 3.29-39 

7.9. In spite of high, costs there has been a 
post-war revival of the grouse moors and the 
well managed moor will continue to meet a 
demand for the sport. There may be scope on 
some estates for a re-division between grouse 
moors and other uses ; some adjustments might 
be made in favour of forestry or agriculture. 

Disturbance 3.40-43 

7.10. Increasing human access may necessitate 
the reservation of areas where wildlife will be 
undisturbed; conflict between public access and 
the normal activities of the countryside would be 
eased by the recognition and signposting of a 
comprehensive system of walking routes, and, 
on deer stalking and grouse shooting days only, 
by a system of warning flags. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Communications 

Rail Communications 4.2-6 

7.11. The closure of stations and services in 
the Area could have a serious effect on the tourist 
trade of certain places. It is feared in particular 
that Grantown-on-Spey will suffer a loss of 
trade especially during the winter sports season. 
Consideration might be given to the provision of 
a rail bus to cover the fifteen mile link between 
Grantown and Aviemore and to the possibility of 
developing each part of the rail system of the 
Area as a recreational attraction. 

Air Communications 4.7-13 

7.12. The possibility of providing an un- 
licensed grass landing strip on Speyside should 
be examined. There might be a suitable site west 
of Newtonmore but an expert appreciation has 
not yet been made. 

7.13. On the east side of the Area the terrain 
is less suitable for landing grounds for con- 
ventional aircraft. A helicopter service would be 
appropriate but would be quite uneconomic at 
the present time. 

Road Communications 4.14-22 

7.14. This section describes the roads and bus 
services to and through the Area. 



Improvements to Existing Roads 4.23-27 

7.15. A large programme of civil engineering 
works requires to be carried out on the trunk 
road A.9 both for the benefit of the Area and of 
the north of Scotland. With the growth of winter 
sports the importance of the A.9 as a link with 
the south has become even more vital. Drifting 
snow periodically causes serious blockage especi- 
ally at Drumochter and measures to expedite 
clearance including radio telephone links for the 
control of traffic approaching the Pass are 
strongly supported as are similar measures to 
expedite snow clearance to alleviate hold-ups in 
winter on the A.93 Perth to Braemar road. 
Improvement of the southern approach to the 
Caimwell is also necessary and will be costly. 
Other roads which require additional improve- 
ments are the A.939 Crathie to Grantown-on- 
Spey road, including the Lecht Road, and the 
unclassified road from Dalnacardoch to Trina- 
four. 



New Roads of Primary Importance 4.28-30 

7.16. The Glen Feshie Road. Support is given 
to the proposed Glen Feshie Road as part of an 
east-west trans-Scotland Route; it would be 
valuable for tourist, forestry and commercial 
purposes and provide a link between the east and 
west sides of the Area to enable skiers to take 
advantage of the best prevailing snow con- 
ditions and to broaden their choice of accom- 
modation. The cost is likely to be not less than 
£2m. 

7.17. The Sugar Bowl to Coire na Ciste Road. 
This new road is urgently needed in order to 
make full use of Coire na Ciste for ski-ing. 
Priority should be given to this development 
because of the rapid build-up of winter sports in 
the Aviemore area. Together with the necessary 
car park this road is estimated to cost £65,000. 

7.18. Access roads to Beinn a’ Bhuird. On the 
basis of present information the slopes of Beinn 
a’ Bhuird in the east would seem to offer the best 
potential for the further development of winter 
sports. Access could be achieved in two ways 
which would be alternatives ; one would approach 
AUtan na Beinne on the western flank of Beinn a’ 
Bhuird via Glen Quoich and the other by Glen 
Lui and Clais Fheamaig. Including a car park 
the estimated cost of the former route is 
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£365,000 aad of the latter £325,000 including a 
spur to Derry Lodge. 

Roads for Future Consideration 4.31-35 

7. 19. The Lurcher's Gully The Cairngorm 
road system could be extended miles to serve 
ski slopes across to the Lurcher’s Gully, but this 
would be over difficult terrain and some other 
form of access might prove more feasible. 

7.20. A Road between Nethy Bridge and Glen 
More. This new road from Nethy Bridge to Glen 
More via Ryvoan would reduce the journey 
distance for skiers from Grantown-on-Spey and 
would form an attractive route for summer 
visitors. 

7.21. The Tomintoul-Crathie new road system. 
This would bypass the Lecht Road which is often 
blocked by snow in winter and would give access 
to the eastern snow slopes of Ben Avon. 

7.22. The Glen Tilt Road. This would link 
Blair Atholl to Deeside and would join the pro- 
posed Glen Feshie Road north of Bynack Lodge. 
It would provide an alternative route to A.93, be 
valuable in the development of forestry and the 
transport of timber, and link other tourist and 
ski-ing centres to the south and west with the 
east of the Area. 

7.23. The cost of the above four proposals 
would be in the order of £2.6 million. 

Services 4.36-40 

7.24. It is estimated that the installation of 
services, principally housing, schools and the 
Spey Valley Regional Water Scheme will involve 
over five million pounds in statutory authority 
expenditure alone; investment in the private 
sector can be anticipated in shops and residential 
development. 

CHAPTER FIVE 
Tourist Provision 
Survey of Accommodation 5.4-12 

7.25. A survey of accommodation in the Area 
was carried out between the 10th and 16th 
August 1964. 

Accommodation in Speyside & Glen Garry 5.13-15 

7.26. Hotel development in the Aviemore- 
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Coylumbridge district provides 670 new beds and 
further hotels and motels are envisaged. 

Accommodation in Deeside and Glenshee 5.16 

7.27. The expansion of winter sports facilities 
in the east side of the Area may warrant further 
hotel construction but this is not necessary at 
present as a number of existing hotels close for 
the winter. 

Youth Hostels 5.17 

7.28. There are eight hostels in the Area. An 
additional hostel near Derry Lodge would be 
desirable in the future. 

Camping, Caravans and Chalets 5.18-19 

7.29. More accommodation will be needed to 
cater for the touring and short-stay holiday- 
maker. It is proposed that there should be more 
caravan and camping sites and that existing ones 
should be expanded and improved. Chalets are 
preferred to residential caravans. 

Information Centres 5.20-21 

7.30. More information centres giving a 
general service to the public are needed; three 
are proposed at Aviemore, Tomintoul and 
Braemar. Specialised information centres are 
required to disseminate information about 
wildlife, forestry and other subjects. 

Touring 5.22 

7.31. Driving and sight-seeing are now import- 
ant recreations in themselves for holidaymakers 
in Scotland. 

Roadside Provision 5.23-26 

7.32. In addition to new and improved roads 
more should be done for tourists who wish to 
stop, admire a view, have a rest, picnic and so on. 
The provision of parking space, toilet and picnic 
facilities and viewpoint indicators is proposed for 
a number of locations. 

Staging Posts 5.27 

7.33. While in the future there may be a need 
for staging posts on some of the routes with 
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widely separated settlements, the many require- 
ments of the motorist, such as petrol filling 
stations, toilets, shops and overnight accom- 
modation, are already met at existing towns and 
villages. 

A Warden Service 5.28-31 

7.34. There is general agreement that, arising 
from the growth of tourism in the Area, a Warden 
Service should be set up and be responsible both 
to guide persons seeking recreational activity in 
all parts of the Area and to forestall possible 
conflict between new and existing interests. The 
Service should be independent of sectional 
interests and could be set up and governed by 
the anticipated Countryside Commission; alter- 
natively, existing agencies could combine to 
create the Service provided additional finance is 
available. 

Recreation 

Outdoor Training 5.32-33 

7.35. A new Outdoor Training Centre similar 
to the one at Glenmore Lodge is recommended 
to be sited at Derry Lodge, to be approached 
from Linn of Dee via Glen Lui. 

Pony Trekking 5.34-36 

7.36. Relatively inexpensive improvements to 
the present pony treking system are needed; 
there should be an organisation which could take 
action when required. A system of pony post- 
trekking routes linking the existing centres in 
Glen Garry and in the Spey valley to new ones 
such as Tomintoul should be established and 
maintained. In this, special camping sites will 
need to be provided. 

Walking 5.37-40 

7.37. A basic network of walking routes is 
indicated which should be recognised as open 
to the walking public. This system should be 
equipped with some additional bridges, and 
fully signposted and maintained. 

7.38. Footpaths leading to mountain sum- 
mits should also be recognised. More refuge 
huts will be needed for the increased numbers of 
people gaining the more remote areas through 
use of the chair-lifts. Footpaths leading to the 



more inaccessible viewpoints should be safe- 
guarded. 

7.39. Circuit systems of footpaths (see also 
para. 6.42) based on towns, villages and such 
places as Glenmore Lodge should be clearly 
marked; these will need the attention of the 
Warden Service. Guided high level walks on the 
lines initiated by the Cairngorm Winter Sports 
Development Board should be organised at other 
similar centres. 



Climbing 5.41-44 

7.40. It is not expected that climbers will want 
anything more than reasonable right of access 
to the hills and more refuge huts. 

Orienteeriog 5.45-46 

7.41. The afforested lowlands of Rothie- 
murchus, Glen More, Abemethy and Grantown- 
on-Spey would be suitable for the sport but the 
agreement of the landowners would be 
necessary. 

Shooting 5.47 

7.42. Paragraphs 3.22-25 and 3.29-35 cover 
this subject. 

Angling 5.48-53 

7.43. There is scope for stocking more lochs 
with trout in the way that the Strathspey 
Angling Improvement Association stocked Loch 
Garten. The Scottish Salmon and Trout Fisheries 
Committee recommend that trout be brought 
under the same control as salmon and that there 
should be a close season. 

Sailing and Boating 5.45-55 

7.44. More facilities, including a boathouse 
and a slipway for sailing enthusiasts are proposed 
for Loch Morlich with the provision of life 
saving equipment. Boating facilities would be a 
useful addition at Avielochan and Loohain 
Uvie. 

Canoeing 5.56-57 

7.45. Canoeing will need careful control to 
avoid conflict with angling interests. The most 
practical steps might be to regularise canoeing 
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on a time basis and to establish canoe camping 
sites when warranted. 



Water Ski-ing 5.58 

7.46. It seems unlikely that this sport can 
satisfactorily be developed in the Area. 

Sw immin g 5.59-60 

7.47. Because of the coldness of the water, if 
this activity is to become an established recre- 
ation in the Area then heated swimming pools 
will be necessary. An indoor swimming pool is to 
be built at Aviemore; another is proposed at 
Ballater. At Loch Morlich a small informal 
swimming pool is proposed. 

Golf, Tennis and Bowls 5.61-62 

7.48. It is recommended that at Tomintoul a 
golf course should be re-made and brought back 
into use. Existing tennis and bowls facilities need 
to be maintained in good condition to attract 
visitors as well as local people. 

Organised Games 5.63 

7.49. The National Playing Fields Association, 
Scottish Branch, strongly urge an immediate 
increase in essential amenities such as football 
pitches, tennis courts, bowling greens and 
children’s playgrounds. 

Glidii^ 5.64. 

7.50. The Area appears suitable for this sport 
but a survey is needed to locate large fields for 
launching and landing facilities. 

Motor Sports 5.65 

7.51. If these sports show a tendency to 
become regularly based a careful control will be 
necessary. 

Winter Sports 5.66-77 

7.52. Background information on snow con- 
ditions, snow survey, ski-runs and access to 
snow provides a basis for consideration in this 
subject. 
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Proposals for Ski-ing on 

THE WEST SIDE OF THE ArEA 

Cairn Gorm 5.78-80 

7.53. Immediate steps need to be taken to 
augment facilities on the White Lady and Coire 
Cas and urgent attention should be given to the 
development of Coire na Ciste by building a new 
road to it from the existing ski road at the 
Sugar Bowl and providing a car park and shieling, 
chairlifts and ski-tows. 

7.54. The development of Coire na Ciste 
could be followed by the development of the 
Lurcher’s Gully and the intervening corries of an 
t-Sneachda and an Lochain. 

The Braeriach 5.81-83 

7.55. There are a number of important 
factors which lead to the conclusion that the 
Braeriach should not be developed for winter 
sports. 

Sgoran Dubh Mor and Cam Ban Mor 5.84-86 

7.56. Apart from the possible installation of 
rope-tows which operate only on snow the 
present natural situation in which the area can 
be used in winter by the enthusiast who is willing 
to put in the necessary effort to attain the ski-able 
snow should remain. 

7.57. A car park should be constructed near 
Achlean, and forest roads might provide limited 
access to Allt a’ Mharcaidh. 



Drumocbter Pass 5.87 

7.58. Increased pressure in Speyside could lead 
to the use of ski runs east and west of the Pass 
but periods of snow lie are of uncertain duration. 

Proposals for Ski-ing on 

THE EAST SIDE OF THE ArEA 

7.59. Paragraph 5.88 indicates road distances 
to the Cairn Gorm and the Cairnwell from 
Scottish cities. 

Spittal of Glenshee/Caimwell 5.89 

7.60. More parking spaces and toilet facilities 
are needed to meet present needs and form a 
basis for further expansion. 
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Beinn a’ Bhuird 5.90-92 

7.61. Subject to confirmatory evidence as to 
the long lasting nature of the snow the Beinn a’ 
Bhuird snowfield could probably be developed to 
provide a ski-ing area comparable with the 
Cairn Gorm. As described in paragraph 4.30 an 
approach road either up Glen Quoich or Glen 
Lui would be needed. 

Ben Avon 5.93-94 

7.62. The snow slopes on the east of Ben Avon 
have a potential for ski-ing. New roads would be 
needed ; these are described in paragraph 4.33. 

Ski Touring or “Langlauf” 5.95 

7.63. There are good conditions for lang- 
lauf for several weeks in most years, and the 
developments proposed at Derry Lodge and 
Beinn a’ Bhuird would widen the scope for the 
enjoyment of this sport. 

Ski Jumping 5.96 

7.64. The development of this should be 
considered when additional ski slopes are being 
brought into use. 

Safety and Rescue Facilities 5.97-98 

7.65. Magnificent service has been rendered 
by mountain rescue teams. There is a need for 
more refuge huts and a system of cairns to guide 
skiers and walkers to key points. Radio-tele- 
phone links would assist rapid communication. 
Localised rescue facilities are required to deal 
with accidents to skiers at popular ski runs. 

Curling and Skating 5.99 

7.66. Existing curUng rinks will be supple- 
mented at Aviemore and Coylumbridge by new 
development comprising covered curling and 
skating rinks to provide valuable additional 
recreation. 



Other Winter Sports 5.100-101 

7.67. Opportunity for the enjoyment of other 
winter sports such as ice yachting, tobogganing, 
sleigh riding and snow-shoe walking depends on 
snow, ice and weather conditions. Facilities for 



evening recreation and entertainment during 
inclement weather are essential. 

7.68. Outdoor Training Centres provide valu- 
able instructional facilities at all seasons. 



CHAPTER SIX 
Landscape 

7.69 In the introductory paragraph it is 
pointed out that the quality of landscape in the 
Area is appreciated best on foot but there are 
some fine views from a few stretches of road. 



Description of the landscape 6.2-14 

7.70. Two of the 21 regions of outstanding 
natural beauty identified by Mr W. H. Murray 
on behalf of the National Trust for Scotland 
form the central part of the Area ; his descriptions 
convey a vivid impression of its landscape 
quality. 

Remoteness 6.15-16 

7.71. The sublime quality of remoteness is a 
dwindling asset; in the Area it will be reduced by 
new construction. 

Topographic types 6.17-19 

7.72. Landscape can also be categorised by 
feature such as mountain, moor and glen which 
may be termed topographic types. 

7.73. Twenty-two examples have been identi- 
fied in the Area as being of sufficiently high 
intrinsic merit to warrant specific mention. 
These have been given a star rating, and are 
described and tabulated in paragraph 6.18. 



Development Code 6.20-23 

7.74. A code of control sets out the minimum 
requirements for development throughout the 
Area, with a stricter code to apply to limited 
areas of special attraction; these are being 
defined by the Local Planning Authorities where 
development pressures are already mounting. 

7.75. The proposed Countryside Commission 
could make a vital contribution by establishing 
appropriate landscape techniques, including the 
design of industrial products likely to be used. 
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Conservation 6.24-35 

7.76. Conservation is defined and the objec- 
tives of the National Nature Reserves are 
stated. In the realm of conservation the various 
roles of the landowners, the Nature Conser- 
vancy, the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds and the Glenmore Lodge Centre for 
Physical Recreation are explained. There are two 
field centres and it is proposed that a further one 
be established at Tomintoul. 



Preservation 

Historic ways, bridges and buildings 6.36-43 

7.77. The historic ways and bridges are 
described and a selective list of buildings and 
works of archaeological, historical and archi- 
tectural interest is given. It is highly desirable 
that all these buildings and many of lesser 
importance should receive the care and attention 
which is their due both as part of the national 
heritage and features of undoubted attraction to 
many visitors. 



Tree Preservation and Advertisement Control 
6.44-46 

7.78. There are powers to preserve trees but 
vigilance is needed to ensure that attractive trees 
are not lost through carelessness, neglect or 
vanadalism. Much of the Area is already defined 
for special control of advertisements and it is 
proposed that the remainder should also be 
covered. 



Litter 6.47-48 

7.79. In the countryside it is most desirable 
that those who can, should take their litter home 
for disposal. An annual clean-up organised by 
voluntary and statutory bodies throughout the 
Area is proposed and more litter bins should be 
provided where necessary. 



CAPITAL COSTS 

7.80. The capital costs of the various works 
set out in this Report have been estimated as 
follows : 
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Proposals 


Estimated 
Cost £m. 


Road improvements .... 


8.91 


New roads ...... 


4.25 


New ski-roads ..... 


1.16 


Accommodation and 
reception/information centres 


0.89 


Winter sports — ski-ing facilities 
including shelter and rescue 


1.44 


Other sports and recreational facilities 


0.76 


Introduction of new industry . 


6.00 


Forestry — planting investment 


6.00 


Other services ..... 


5.30 


The above figures include private investment but don 


ot include any 


cost for establishing a Warden Service or for the preservation of 


historic roads, bridges, buildings and remains. 

7.81. Looking at the priorities in this total of 



expenditure there is urgency for the improvement 
of the Aviemore-Cairn Gorm road at £360,000 
and for an estimated £265,000 to extend the road 
and to provide shieling and ski-ing facilities to 
Coire na Ciste, in addition to the cost of improve- 
ments to facilities on the White Lady and Coire 
Cas at Cairn Gorm. Following this, the develop- 
ment of the Beinn a* Bhuird slopes would 
involve at least £575,000 in the provision of a 
new ski-road and ski-ing facilities. At the same 
time improvement of road A.93 up to the 
Cairnwell from the south would need to be 
started; the cost of improvement of this road 
within the Area is estimated to be £1,020,000. 

7.82. Early expenditure for summer recreation 
is also required; while commercial interests are 
already providing new facilities for wet weather 
recreation, more parking space, toilets, picnic 
spots, viewpoints, camping and caravan sites, 
information centres and a Warden Service are 
needed; provision for walking and pony trekking 
will involve comparatively small outlays. Pro- 
posals both for summer and winter activity 
require to be carried out on a continuous basis 
as part of a comprehensive scheme to avoid the 
high cost of isolated min or works. 

CONCLUSIONS 

7.83. The general spread of affluence and 
leisure in the industrialised parts of the world and 
greater freedom for individuals and small 
family groups to travel widely have brought new 
influences to bear on the ways in which the wealth 
of a country is spread to outlying communities 
both at home and abroad. In Scotland the 
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holiday resorts of Speyside and Royal Deeside 
owe their early reputation mainly to railway 
development and more recently the holiday area 
has expanded to include a wider territory not 
yet fully accessible to the motorist but rapidly 
coming under increasing pressure for recreational 
use; this is the Cairngorm Area, largely defined 
by the roads which encircle it, and in which the 
necessity to accommodate fi,ttingly all the 
pressures arising has become urgent. This Report 
has two main functions, to suggest how the many 
interests in development and preservation can 
be inter-related and to serve as a guide for other 
areas possessing tourist potential; it will require 
review from time to time in the light of changing 
circumstances. 

7.84. The Area contains one of the rapidly 
shrinking remote areas of Europe and the one of 
highest elevation in Britain. It is surrounded by a 
productive but lightly populated fringe, averaging 
about 58 people per square mile (0.2 persons per 
hectare) living in six valley districts, compared 
with 948 people per square mile (3.7 persons per 
hectare) in the Scottish Central Belt. Local 
initiative has already successfully challenged 
decline in traditional employment by thepost-war 
introduction of such recreational developments 
as pony trekking and ski-ing to exploit previously 
little used assets and in so doing has played no 
small part in creating a demand for active holi- 
days to benefit more people and extend the 
season. Agriculture and forestry are pursued and 
whisky distilling has been expanded, yet the 
overall picture is one of a decline in population of 
8.5% or 1,376 people between 1951 and 1961; 
twice the average rate of decline over the 
constituent counties. 

7.85. The holiday resorts of Speyside and 
Deeside are known the world over for the 
hospitality of their people and the attractiveness 
of their setting; this is reflected by the number of 
visitors, now exceeding 5,000, who can be 
accommodated overnight. The daytime popu- 
lation in summer is impossible to estimate but 
must frequently be double the 13,275 residents. 
Inverness, Aberdeen, Dundee and Perth, as well 
as another 30 important resorts, provide a 
surrounding residential population of almost a 
million people. The influx of new hotels and other 
facilities has created considerable female employ- 
ment opportunities not only for local people but 
seasonally for young people and students from 



outside the Area, although some difficulty is 
being experienced in meeting staff requirements 
for the su mm er and winter seasons now enjoyed 
in the Spey Valley. But, while some male 
employment is provided on the ski slopes, on the 
sporting estates, and in agriculture, forestry and 
distilleries, more is required, and a situation 
could arise similar to that of the Borders where 
there is not the necessary work for men to main- 
tain a balance of employment among the local 
population. The attraction of the right kind and 
scale of industry, particularly to Speyside, is 
therefore urgent, and, on a longer term basis, 
increased employment in forestry by new 
planting could make a contribution; there is no 
part of the Area which would not benefit from an 
increase in properly managed woodlands inte- 
grated with other land uses. 

7.86. The capital works envisaged, such as the 
improvements of trunk road A.9 and road A.93, 
the provision of access roads to the ski-ing areas 
and the construction of the Glen Feshie road 
project can also contribute to male employment. 
These works and those such as roadside pro- 
vision, footpaths and trekking routes, housing 
and water supplies require to be carefully pro- 
grammed rather than be undertaken in isolated 
contracts providing no stable employment for 
those living in the Area; each development can 
help to create more opportunity for service 
trades and craftsmen and increase the return on 
essential services such as public transport, postal 
services, electrical distribution and the rest. 

7.87. The Area holds interest for large num- 
bers of people; some visit it only once in their 
life, others frequently or even regularly. In 
Summer and Autumn many tourists visit the 
Area for short periods and some stay overnight in 
other places ; in Winter and Spring visitors are 
less in number but tend to stay longer to enjoy 
ski-ing; their number is almost certain to 
increase. The virtual doubling of the length of 
the holiday and recreational season through the 
development of winter sports at the Cairn Gorm 
has already attracted to Avieraore the biggest 
investment in rural hotel accommodation in 
Scotland of the century, but this has now 
reached a stage at which the limit of this develop- 
ment can be foreseen. It is reasonably certain 
that the most suitable snow slopes for further 
mechanised development with chair-lifts and ski- 
tows are those at Beinn a’ Bhuird north-west of 
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Braemar which could be gained by an access 
road through Glen Lui and Clais Fhearnaig or 
through Glen Quoich. Following this, the Glen 
Feshie road would be a most beneficial link in 
road communications and provide, for winter 
sports enthusiasts, rapid interchange between 
western and eastern slopes to take advantage of 
prevailing conditions. 

7.88. There is evidence that people are 
increasingly looking for guidance in enjoying not 
only the visual amenity of the Area but also in 
learning new leisure pursuits. A new Outdoor 
Training Centre at Derry Lodge is proposed; 
the outstanding success of the Glenmore Lodge 
Outdoor Training Centre under the Scottish 
Council of Physical Recreation, and of the 
pioneer endeavours in ski-ing, mountain guiding 
and pony trekking which have been developed 
by the Cairngorm Winter Sports Development 
Board, hoteliers and others is demonstrable. 
The Scottish Youth Hostels Association have 
also innovated successful holidays with instruc- 
tion. The National Trust for Scotland, the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, the Forestry 
Commission, the Nature Conservancy, the 
Scottish Tourist Board and the Scottish Rights of 
Way Society have made considerable endeavours 
in catering for and informing the public; 
Travel Organisations have played their full part 
in their spheres. The help and co-operation of the 
Local Authorities and the private landowners 
has been evident but lack of finance both for 
capital investment and to cover running costs has 
restricted progress. 

7.89. The Report proposes the setting up of an 
independent Warden Service to be responsible 
for guidance and advice to visitors; this is 



clearly a necessity in multi-land use if conflict in 
the countryside is to be avoided. There already 
exists a nucleus of qualified people to enable 
warden training courses to be set up, and there 
is a precedent of participation by the various 
commercial interests throughout the Area in 
sports holidays organised by the Scottish Council 
of Physical Recreation. In general, existing bodies 
already operating in the Area would be the most 
suitable for carrying out and managing detailed 
projects ; however, the keen competition develop- 
ing in the international tourist field will necessi- 
tate co-ordination of effort to develop recrea- 
tional aspects more fully to attract the tourist. 
The anticipated Countryside Commission, given 
adequate powers and finance, could set up a 
Warden Service, develop th6 necessary know- 
how and provide for essential requirements; 
these include such minor items as mountain 
shelters, bridle-track gates, footbridges and 
viewpoint indicators which could benefit from 
centralised design and contracting. 

7.90. This Report demonstrates the need for 
the various interests operating in the Area to 
join together with mutual benefit to achieve 
fulfilment in the many aspects of future develop- 
ment and to preserve the more intangible assets 
such as remoteness which are so easily destroyed. 
With the continued goodwill of all the persons 
and bodies vitally concerned much can be 
attained, particularly in the spirit of the initiative 
already shown by the people living within the 
Area and whose livelihood is bound up with its 
viability. It may not be over-stressing the position 
to say that without their participation in the 
future, as in the past, the full potential will not 
be achieved. 
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Plate 3. Deeside— looking nonh-eas! over Braemar and showing 

estate plantations ofinvercauld. The dunie Wafer is o -' • ’ ^ 



on the right 
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Plate 4. The Cairngorm Winter Sports Development Board's 
chairlift at the White Lady 





Plate 5. Glenmore Lodge: The Scottish Council of Physical 
Recreation's Outdoor Training Centre near Cairn Gorm 
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Plate 10. The Glenshee Snowfield, April 1965. This snowfield is 
heller early in the season than disclosed by this photograph 

CTht oumbtrs relate to the li»l of »ki rune deuikd in parafraph S.73> 
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